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SYSTEM oF NATURE, 


EXAMINATION OF THE ADVANTAGES 
WHICH RESULT TO MEN FROM THEIR 


NOTIONS ON THE DIVINITY, OR oH 


THEIR INFLUENCE VPON MORALS, 
UPON POLITICS, - UPON THE SCIENCES, 
UPON THE HAPPINESS OF NATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUALS, 


We have hitherto ſeen the ſlender 6 
dation of thoſe ideas which men form to 
themſelves of the divinity; the little ſolidity 
there is in the proofs by which they ſup- 
port his exiſtence; the want of harmony 
In thoſe opinions which they have formed ta 
| themſelves of this being, equally impoſlible 
to be known by all the inhabitants of the 
earth: we have diſcovered the incompati- 
dbility of thoſe attributes Which theology 
Vor. IV.. 5 aſſigns 
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aſſigns to him: we have proved that this 
being, of which the name alone has the 


faculty of inſpiring fear, is nothing but the 


ſhapeleſs fruit of ignorance, of an alarmed 
imagination, of enthuſiaſm, of melancholy: 

we have ſhewn that the notions which men 
have formed to themſelves of him, only date 
their-origin from the prejudices of their in- 
fancy, tranſmitted by education, ſtrength- 5 
ened by habit, nouriſhed by fear, main- 

tained and perpetuated by authority. In 
ſhort, every thing muſt have convinced us, : 


that the idea of God, fo generally diffuſed 


cover the earth, is no more than an univerſal 
error of the human ſpecies. It remains now, 
then, to examine if this error be uſeful. 


No error can be ady antageous to the hu- 


man ſpecies; it never is founded but upon 
his ignorance, or the blindneſs of his mind. 
The more importance men ſhall attach to 
their prejudices, the more fatal conſequences 
will their errors produce for them. Thus, 


BACON had reaſon for ſaying that tbe worſt 


of all things, is deified error. "Indeed. the in- 
conveniences that reſult from our religious 
errors, have been, and always will be the 


moſt. 
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- moſt terrible and the moſt extenſive. The 


more we reſpect theſe errors, the more play 


they give to our paſſions, the more they diſ- 
turb our mind, the more irrational they 
render us, the more influence they have on 
the whole conduct of our life. There is but 
little likelihood that he who renounces his 
reaſon in the thing which he conſiders as 
the moſt eſſential to his happinels, wall liſten - 
-to it on any other occaſion. 


If we reflect a little, we ſhall find the 


moſt convincing proof of this ſad truth ; ; we 
ſhall fee in thoſe fatal notions which men 
have.cheriſhed of the divinity, the true ſource 


of thoſe prejudices and of thoſe ſorrows 
of every kind of which they are the victims. 


Nevertheleſs, as we have elſewhere ſaid, 


utility ought to be the only rule and the 


uniform ſtandard of thoſe judgments which 
are formed on the opinions, the inſtitutions, 
the ſyſtems, and the actions of intelligent be- 


ings; it is according to the happineſs which 


theſe things procure for us, that we ought 


to attach to them our eſteem ; whenever 


they are uſeleſs to us, we __ to deſpiſe 
them; as ſoon as they become pernicious to 


B 2 us, 
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us, we ought to reject them ; and reaſon pre- 
ſcribes that we ſhould deteſt them in pro- 


portion to the magnitude of the evils which 
they cauſe us. 


After theſe principles, founded on our na- 
ture, and which will appear inconteſtable 8 


to every reaſonable being, let us coolly ex- 


amine the effects which the notions of the 
divinity have produced on the earth. We 
have already given a glimpſe, in more than 
one part of this Work, that morals, which 
have only for object, that man ſhould be diſ- 
poſed to preſerve himſelf and live in ſociety, 
had nothing in common with thoſe imaginary 
ſyſtems which he can form to himſelf upon 
_ a power diſtinguiſhed from nature; we have 


_ Proved, that it ſufficed to meditate the 
eſſence of a ſenſible, intelligent, and rational 
being, to find motives to moderate his paſ- 


ſions, to reſiſt his vicious propenſities, to make 
him fly criminal habits, to render himſelf uſe- 


ful and dear to thoſe beings for whom he 
hath a continual occaſion. Theſe motives are, 
without doubt, more true, more real, more 


powerful, than thoſe which it is believed 
ought to be borrowed from an Imaginary 0 
„ being, : 
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being, calculated to be ſeen diverſely by all 


thoſe who ſhall meditate upon him. Wehave 
cauſed it to be felt, that education, in making 
us, at an early period, contract good habits, 
favourable diſpotitions, ſtrengthened by the 
laws, by a reſpect for public opinion, by 
the ideas of decency, by the defire of merit- 
ing the eſteem of others, by the fear of loling _ 


our own eſteem, would be ſufficient to ac 


cuſtom us to a laudable conduct, and to di- 
vert us even from thoſe ſecret crimes for 
which we ſhall be obliged to punith ourſelves 
by fear, ſhame, and remorſe. Experience 
proves to us, that the ſucceſs of a firſt ſecret 
crime diſpoſes us to commit a ſecond, and 
this a third; that the firſt action is the com- 


mencement of an habit; that there is much 


leſs diſtance from the firſt crime to the hun- 
dredth, than from innocence to criminality; 


that a man who permits himſelf to commit 


a ſeries of bad actions in the aſſurance of im- 
punity deceives himſelf, ſeeing that he is 
always obliged to puniſh himſelf, and that, 
moreover, he cannot know where he ſhall 


ſtop. We have ſhewn that thoſe puniſh- 


ments which, for its intereſt, V ſociety has the 
right 
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To right to inf on all thoſe who diſturb it, 


are, for thoſe men who are inſenſible to the 
charms of virtue, or the advantages which 


reſult from the practice of it, more rea], 


more <fhcacious, and more immediate o bſt a- 


cles, than the pretended wrath or the diſtant 
puniſhments of an inviſible power, of whom 
the idea is effaced every time that impunity 


in this * orld is belicved to be certain. In 
ſhort, it is eaſy to tee], t! lat politics, founded 


upon the nature of man and of ſociety, arm- 
ed with equitable laws, vigilant with regard 


to the morals of men, faithful in rewarding 
virtue and puniſhing crime, would be more 


ſuitable to render morality reſpectable and 
ſacred than the chimerical authority of 
that God who is adored by all the world, 


and who never reſtrains any but thoſe 


who are already ſufficiently reſtrained by a 
moderate temperament, and by virtuous 


| principles. 


On the other hand, we e have proved that 
nothing was more abſurd and more dan- 


gerous than attributing human qualities to 


hs divinity, which, 1n fa, find themſelves - 
on continual contradiction ; 2 goodneſs, 2 


wiſdom 8 
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ſtant, counterbalanced or denied by wick- 


edneſs, by confuſion, by an unjuſt deſ- 


potiſm, which all the theologians of the 
world have at all times attributed to this 
ſame divinity. 


model of men's conduct, and that his moral 
character cannot ſerve for an example to 


beings living together in focicty, who are 
only reputed virtuous when their conduct 
does not deviate from that benevolence and 
juſtice which they owe to their fellow- 


creatures. A god ſuperior to every thing, 


who oweth nothing to his ſubjects, who 
hath occalion for no one, cannot be the 


model of his creatures, who arc full of 
wants, and, conſequently, muſt have duties. 


Prato has ſaid, that virtue confiſted in 


reſembling God. But where ſhall we find this 
god whom man ought to reſemble? Is ir 
in nature? Alas! he who is ſuppoſed 
to be the mover of it, diffuſes indifterently 
over the human race, great eyils and great. 
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. 
wiſdom, an equity, that we fee, every in- 


It is, then, very cuſy to con- 
clude from it that God, who is ſhewn to us 


under ſuch different aſpects, cannot be the 
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fouls; he accords the greateſt favours to 
the moſt perverſe mortals; and if, as we 
are aſſured, he muſt ſhew himſelf one day > 
more equitable, we ſhall be obliged to wait 
for that time to regulate our condut upon : 
on which he ſhall hold. | - 
Shall it be in the revealed religions, that © 
we ſhall draw up our ideas of virtue? Alas! 
do they not all appear to be in accord in 
announcing to us a deſpotic, jealous, vin- 
dictive, intereſted god, who knows no law, 
who follows his caprice in every thing, who 
loves or who hates, who chootes or re- 
proves, according to his whim; who acts 
irrationally, who delights in carnage, ra- 
pine, and crimes ; who plays with his feeble 
ſubjects, who overloads them with puerile 
laws, who lays continual ſnares for them, 
who rigorouſly prohibits them from confult- 
ing their reaſon? What would become 
of. morality, if men propoſed to themſelves 
ſuch gods for models? 
It is, however, ſome divinity of this tem- 
per that all nations adore. Thus, we ſee 
it is in conſequence of theſe principles, that 
religion, in all countries, far from being 
3 fapyourable 
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favourable to morality, ſhakes it and annihi- 
lates it. It divides men in the room of 


| uniting them; in the place of loving each 


other and lending mutual ſuccours one to 
the other, they difpute with each other, 
they deſpiſe each other, they hate each 
other, they perſecute eachother, and they fre- 


| quently cut each others” throats for opinions 


equally irrational: the ſlighteſt difference in 
their religious notions, renders them from 


that moment enemies, ſeparates their inte- 


reſts, ſets them into continual quarrels. 


For theological conjectures nations become 


oppoſed to other nations; the ſovereign 
arms himſelf againſt his ſubjects; citizens 


wage war againſt their fellow citizens; 

Fathers deteſt ther children, theſe plunge 
the ſword into the- boſom of their parents; 
huſbands and wives are difunited ; relations 


forget cach other; all the ſocial bonds are 
broken; ſociety rends itſelf in pieces by its 


own hands, whilſt, in the midſt of this horrid 
confuſion, each pretends that he conforms to 
the views of the god whom he ſerves, and 
does not reproach himſelf with any one of 


Vor. IV. | 3 6 | thoſe 
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thoſe crimes which he commits in | the ſup- 


port of his cauſe. 


We again find the fame Wirte of whim and 
madneſs ! in the rites, the ceremonies, the : 


. practices, which all the worſhips in the world 
appear to have placed ſo much above the 


ſocialor natural virtues. Here mothers deli- 
ver up their children to feed their god; there 


ſubjects aſſemble themſelves in the ceremony 
of conſoling their god for thoſe pretended 
outrages which they have committed againſt. 
him, by immolating to him human victims. 


In another country, to appeaſe the wrath of 


his god, I frantic madman tears himſelf 
and . himſelf for life to rigorous 


tortures. The IEHOVARH of the jews is a 


fuſpicious tyrant, who breathes nothing but 125 


blood, murder, carnage, and who demands 


that they ſhould nouriſh him with the 


vapours of animals. The JUPITER of the 
PAGANS is a laſcivious monſter. The Mo- 
Loch of the PHENICIANS is a cannibal ; 
the pure mind of the CHRISTIANS re- 
ſolved, in order to appeaſe his fury, to 
crucify his own fon; the fayage god of 

: the 


the MEXICAN cannot be ſatisfied but by 
thouſands of mortals which are immolated | 
to his ſanguinary appetite. 
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Such are the models which the diy mity 


preſents to men in all the ſuperſtitions of 
the world. Is it, then, ſurpriſing that his 
name hath become the ſignal of terror, mad- 
neſs, cruelty, inhumanity for all nations, 
and ſerves as a continual pretext for the 
moſt ſhameful and impudent violation of 


the duties of morality? It is the frightful 


character that men every where give of their 
god, that baniſhes goodneſs for ever from 
their hearts, morality from their conduct, 


felicity and reaſon from their habitations; 
it is every where a god who is diſturbed by 
the mode in which unhappy mortals think, 


that arms them with poniards one againſt 
the other, that makes them ſtifle the cries _ 


of nature, that renders them barbarous to 
themſelves and atrocious to their fellow 


creatures; in ſhort, they become irrational 
and furious every time that they are dif- 
poſed to imitate the god whom they adore, 


to merit his love and to ſerve him with zeal. 


C2 „ 1 
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It is not, then, in heaven that we ought 
to ſeek either for models of virtue, or the 
rules of conduct neceſſary to live in ſociety. 
Man needs human morality, founded upon 
the nature of man, upon invariable expe- 
rience, upon reaſon: the morality of the 
gods will always be prejudicial to the earth z 
_ cruel gods cannot be well ſerved, but by 
| ſubjects who reſemble them. What be- 


comes, then, of thoſe great advantages which 


have been imagined to reſult from the 
| notions which are unceaſingly given us of 
the divinity? We fee that all nations 
acknowledge a god, who is ſovereignly 
wicked; and to conform themſelves to his 
views, they trample under feet the moſt 
evident duties of humanity; they appear 
to act as if it were only by crimes and mad- 
neſs that they hoped to draw down upon 
themſelves the favours of the ſovereign in- 
telligence, of whoſe goodneſs they boaſt 
ſo much. As ſoon as there is a queſtion 
of religion, that is to ſay, of a chimera, 
whoſe obſcurity has made them place him 
above either reaſon or virtue, men make it a 
duty withthemleives to give looſe to all their 


paſſions ; 
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pa Mons ; ; they miſtake the cleareſt precepts 
of morality, as ſoon as their priefts give 
them to underitand that the divinity com- 
mands them to commit crimes, or that it is 
by tranſgreſſ ions that they will be able to 
obtain parc on for their faults. 
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Indeed, it is not in theſe revered men, 
diffuſed ove er the whole earth, to announce 
to men the oracles of heaven, that we thall 
find real virtues. Theſe enligl tened men, 
who call themſelves tho miniſters of the 
Moſt Iligh, frequently y preach nothing but 
hatred, diſcord, and fur v1 in his name: the 
divinity, far from having an uſeful influence 
over their own morals, "commonly does no 
more than reader them more ambitious, 
more covetous, more hardened, more ob- 
ſtinate, more proud. We ſee them un- 
ceaſingly occupied in giving birth to ani— 
* by their unin itelligible quarrels. 

e fee them w reſtling againſt the ſov ereign 
Re which they pretend! 18 ſubmitted 
to their's. We ſee them arm the chiefs of 
a nation againſt their legitimate magiſ— 
trates. We ſee them diſtribute to the. 
| 


crodulous people, weapons to maſlacre 


each 
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each other with, in thoſe futile diſputes 
which the ſaccrdotal vanity makes to paſs for 
matters of importance. Theſe men, ſo per- 
ſuaded of the exiſtence of a god, and who me- 


nace the people with his eternal v engeance, 


do they avail themſelves of theſe marvellous 
notions, to moderate their pride, their cupi- 


dity, their vindictive and turbulent humour? 


In thoſe countries where their empire is 
eſtabliſhed in the moſt ſolid manner, and 
where they enjoy impunity, are they then 
enemies to that debauchery, that intem- 


perance, and thoſe exceſſes, which a ſevere, 


god interdicts to his adorers? On the 
contrary, do we not ſee them from thence 


emboldened in crime, intrepid in iniquity, 
giving a free ſcope to their irregularities, 


to their vengeance, to their hatred, and ſuſ- 
picious cruelties? In ſhort, it may be ad- 


vanced, without fear, that thoſe, who, in 
every part of the earth, announce a terrible 
god, and make men tremble under his yoke ; 


that thoſe men, who unceaſingly meditate | 


upon him, and who undertake to prove his 


exiſtence to others, who decorate him with 


Als pom zus attributes, who declare them- 
ſelves 
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23 
ſelves his interpreters, who make all the 
duties of morality to depend upon him, are 
thoſe whom this god the leaſt contributes 
to render virtuous, humane, indulgent, and 
ſociable. In conſidering their condudt, we 
ſhould be tempted to belicve that they are 
perfectly undeceived with reſpect to the 
idol whom they ſerve, and that no one is 
leſs the dupe of thoſe menaces which 
they pronounce in his name, than them- 
\ ſelves. In the hands of the prieſts of all 
countries, the divinity reſembles the head 
of MEDUSA, which, without injuring him | 
who ſhewed it, petrified all the others. The 
prieſts are generally the moſt crafty of men, 


the beſt among them are truly wicked. 
Does the idea of an avenging and remune- 


rating god impoſe more upon thoſe princes, 
on thoſe gods of the earth, who found their 


power and the titles ot their grandeur upon 
the divinity himſelf ; who avail themſelves of 


| his terrific name to intimidate, and make 
thoſe people ho! d them in reverence who are 
fo frequently rendered unhappy by their 


caprice? Alas! the e e vg 7 85 r- 


- 


natural ideas, adopted by the pride of ſo- 


=P ereigns, 
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that every thing is permitted them? Com- 
petitors, repreſentatives, and rivals of the 
cœleſtial power, do they not exerciſe, after 
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vereigns, have done no more than corrupt 


408 


politics, and have changed them into ty- 
'Tannv. The miniſters of the l loſt High, al- 
ways tyrants themſelves, or the cheriſhers 
of tyrants, are they not unceaſingly crying 


to monarchs, that they are the images of 


the Deity? Do they not tell the credulous 
people, that heaven is willing that they 


Mould groan under the moſt cruel and the 
moſt multifarious injuſtice; that to ſuffer, 


is their inheritance; that their princes, 
like the ſupreme being, have the indu— 


bitable right to diſpoſe of the goods, the 


perſons, the liberty, and the lives of their 


tubjc ts? Do not theſe chiefs of nations, thus 
14, 


his example, the moſt arbitrary deſpotiſm ? 


Do they not think, in the intoxication into 


which ſacerdotal flatte 15 has plunged them, 

that, like god, they are not accountable to 
men for their actions, that they owe nothing 
to the reſt of mortals, that they are bound 
by no bonds to their miſerable ſubjects ?_ 


j | At 


oned in the name of the divinity, imagine 
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It 6s, then, evident, that it is to theological 


notions, and to the looſe flattery of the mi- 


niſters of the divinity, that are to be aſcribed 


the deſpotiſm, the tyranny, the corruption, 


and the licentiouſneſs of princes, and the 
blindneſs of the people, to whom, in the 


name of heaven, they interdict the love of 


liberty; the labouring to their happineſs; 


the oppoſing themſelves to violence; the 


exerciſing their natural rights. Theſe in- 
toxicated princes, even 


in adoring en 


avenging god, and in obliging others to 


adore him, never ceaſe a moment to outrage 
him by their irregularities. and their crimes. 
Indeed, what morality is this, but that of 


men, who offer themſelves as living i Images 
and repreſentatives of the divinity? Are 
they, then, atheiſts, theſe monarchs who, 
_ habitually unjuſt, tear, 


the bread from the hands of a famiſhed 


without ' remorſe, 


people, to adminiſter to the luxury of their 


inſatiable courtiers, and the vile inſtru- 


ments of their iniquities? Are they athe- 
iſts, thoſe ambitious conquerors, who, but 
little contented. with oppreſſing their own 


Vor. IV. 3 2 _ 5 
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ſubjects, carry deſolation, misfortune, and 
death, among the ſubjects of others? What 
do we ſee in thoſe potentates, who reign 
by divine right over nations, except ambitious 
mortals, whom nothing can arreſt, with 
hearts perfectly inſenſible to the ſorrows 
of the human ſpecies ; ſouls without energy, 
and without virtue, who neglect the moſt 
: evident duties, in which even they do 
not deign to inſtruct themſelves ; power- 
ful men, who inſolently place themſelves 
above the rules of natural equity * 1 5 
knaves who make ſport of honeſty? In 
ES the 


The emperor cHaRLES THE FIFTH uſed to ſay, 
that, being a warrior, it was impoſſible for him to have 
either conſcience or religicn : his general, the MARQUIS DE 
PESCAIRE, ſaid, that nothins was more difficult, than to ſerve 
at one and the ſame time the god Mars and IE SUS cHRIST. - 
| Generally ſpeaking, nothing is more contrary to the 
ſpirit of carIsTIaNITY, than the profeſſion of arms, 
and, nevertheleſs, the Chriſtian princes have moſt nu- 
merous armies, and are perpetually at war. More- 
over, the ecLERGY wonld be extremely ſorry that the 
maxims of the evangeliſts, or the Chriſtian meekneſs, 
mould be rigidly followed, which in no wiſe accords 
wh their intereſts, This clergy have occaſion for 


ſoldiers, 


OF NATURE, | art 
the alliances which theſe deified ſovereigns 
form betwixt themſelves, do we even find 
the ſhadow of ſincerity? In theſe princes, 


when even they are ſubmitted, in ine 


moſt abject manner, to ſuperſtition, do 
we meet with the ſmalleſt real virtue ? 
We only ſee in them robbers, too haughty 
to be humane, too great to be juſt, who 
make for themſelves alone a code of per- 
fidies, violence, and treaſon ; we only ſee. 
in them wicked beings, ready to over 
reach, ſurpriſe, and injure each other; we 
only find i in them furies, always at war, for 
the moſt futile intereſts, impoveriſhing 
their people, and wreſting from each other 
the bloody remnants of nations; it might be 
ſaid, that they diſpute who ſhall make the 
greateſt number of miſerable beings on the 
earth! At length, wearied with their own 
fury, or forced by the hand of neceſſity to 
make peace, they atteſt the moſt inſidious 
treaties in the name of God, ready to vio- 


ſoldiers, to give ſolidity to their doctrines and their 
rights. This proves to us, to what a degree religion 
is calculated to impoſe on the paſſions of men 
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late their moſt ſolemn oaths, as ſoon ; as the 
ſmalleſt intereſt ſhall require „ 


Here is the manner, in which the idea of 


God impoſes on thoſe who call themſelves 


his images, who pretend they have no ac- 


count to render up of their actions but to 
him alone! Amongſt theſe repreſentatives of 
the divinity, it is with difficulty we find, 
during thouſands of years, one who has 
equity, ſenſibility, or the moſt ordinary 
talents and virtues. The people, brutalized 
by ſuperſtition, ſuffer infants, who are made 
giddy with flattery, to govern them with 


an iron ſceptre, with which theſe impru- 


dent beings do not feel that they wound 
| themſelves ; theſe mad men, transformed 
into gods, are the maſters of the law, they 
decide for ſociety, of whom the tongue is 
tied; they have the power to create both 


the juſt and the w njuſt ; . they exempt them- 


ſelves from thoſe rules which their caprice 


impoſes on others, they neither know re- 
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lations nor duties, they have never learned to 
fear, to bluſh, to feel remorſe : their licen- 


tiouſneſs hath no limits, becauſe it is aſſured 
of remaining unpuniſhed; in conſequence, 
they diſdain public opinion, decency, the 
judgments of men whom chey are enabled 


to ov erwhelm, under the weight of their 
enormous power. We ſee tham com- 


monly given up to vice and debauchery, 
becauſe the liſtleſſneſs and the diſguſt which 
follows the ſurfeit of ſatiated paſſions, 
oblige them to recur to ſtrange pleaſures 
and coſtly follies to awaken activity in 
their benumbed ſouls. In ſhort, accuſtom- 
ed only to fear God, they always conduct 
themſelves, as if they had nothing to fear, 


Hiſtory, in all countries, ſhews us only a 

multitude of vicious and miſchievous po- 
tentates; nevertheleſs it ſnews us but few, 
who may have been atheiſts. The annals 
of nations, on the contrary, offer to our 
view, a great number of ſuperſtitious 
princes, who paſſed their lives plunged in 
luxury and effeminacy, ſtrangers to every 
virtue, uniformly good to their hungry cour- 


8 tiers and inſenſible of the 3 of their 
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ſubjects; governed by miſtreſſes and un- 
worthy favourites ; leagued with prieſts, 
__ againſt the public happineſs ; in ſhort, per- 
ſecutors, who, to pleaſe their 
Piate their ſhameful irregularities, join- 
ed to all their other crimes, that of 


god, or ex 


tyrannizing over the thought, and of mur 


dering citizens for their opinions. Super- 


ſtition in princes, allies itſelf with the moſt 
horried crimes; almoſt all of them have 


religion, very few of them have a knowledge 

of true morality, or practiſe any uſeful 
: virtue. Religious notions only ſerve to render 
them more blind and more wicked; they 


believe themſelves aſſured of the favour of 


Heaven ; they think that their gods are ap- 


peaſed, if, for a little, they ſhew themſelves 
attached to futile cuſtoms, and to the ri- 


diculous duties which ſuperſtition impoſes. 
on them. NERO, the cruel NERO, his 


hands vet ſtained wich the blood of his 


own mother, was deſirous to be initiated 


into the myſteries of ELEUSIs. The odious 


- CONSTANTINE found, in the Chriſtian prieſts, 


W diſpoſed to expiate his crimes. 


That infamous rule, whoſe cruel am- 


bition 


5 
q 
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bition cauſed him tobe called the D&MoN 
OF THE SOUTH, Whilſt he aſſaſſinated his 


wife and his ſon, piouſly cauſed the throats of 
the Batavians to be cut for religious opinions. 

It is thus that ſuperſtitious blindneſs per- 
ſuades ſovereigns that they can expiate 
_crimes by crimes of ſtill greater magnitude. 


Let us conclude, then, from the conduct 


of fo many princes, fo very religious, but 


ſo little imbued with virtue, that the notions 


of the divinity, far from being uſeful to them, 


only ſerved to corrupt them and to render 
them more wicked than nature had made 


them. Let us conclude, that the idea of an 


avenging god can never impoſe reſtraint on 


a deified tyrant, ſufficiently powerful or ſuf— 
ficiently inſenſible not to fear the reproaches 


or the hatred of men; ſufficiently hardened 
not to have compaſlion for the ſorrows of 
the human ſpecies, from whom they believe 


_ themſelves diſtinguil hed : neither heaven 
nor earth has any remedy for a being per- 


verted to this degree; there is no curb 


capable of reſtraining his patlivns to which 


religion itfelf continually gives looſe, and 


whem it renders more rath and incon- 
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ſiderate. Every time that they flatter then. 


ſelves with eafily expiating their crimes, they 
deliver themſelves up with greater facility 

to crime. The moſt diſſolute men are fre- 

quently extremely attached to religion; it 
furniſhes them with means of compenſating 
by cuſtoms that which they are deficient in 
morals; it is much eaſier to believe or to 
adopt doctrines and to conform themſelves 
to ceremonies, than to renounce their habits 
or to reſiſt their paſſions. 2 


Under chiefs depraved even by r eligion, 


nations continued neceſſarily to be corrupt- 
ed. The great conformed themſelves to the 
| vices of their maſters; the example of 
| theſe diſtinguiſhed men, whom the unin- 


formed believe to be happy, was followed 


by the people; cours became links, from 


whence iſſued continually the contagion of 
vice. The Law, capricious and arbitrary, 


alone delineated honeſty ; JURISPRUDENCE 
was iniquitous and partial; JUSTICE had 
her bandage over her eyes only to the poor ; 
the true 80 of EQUITY were eftaced from 


all minds ; EDUCATION, neglected, ſerved 


only to produce ignorant and irrational 


beings 
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beings ; devotees, always ready to injure 


themſelves; RELIGION, ſuſtained by tyranny, 


took place of every thing; it rendered thoſe 


people blind and tractable whom the go- 


vernment propoſed to deſpoil *, 


Thus nations deſtitute of a rational ad- 
minifirvtion of equitable laws, of uſeful in- 
ſtruction, of a reaſonable education, and 

always continued by the monarch and the 

prieſt in ignorance and in chains, have be- 
come religious and corrupted. The nature 
of man, the true intereſts of ſociety, the real 
advantage of the ſovereign and of the peo- 
ple once miſtaken, the morality of nature, 
founded upon the effence of man living in 


ſociety, was equally unknown. It was for- 


gotten that man has wants, that ſociety was 


only formed that he might facilitate the 
means of ſatisfying them, that government 
ought to have for object the happineſs and 


* MacHIAVEL, in the 11, 12, and 13 CHAPTERS 


of HIS POLITICAL DISCOURSES UPON TITUS LIVIUS, 
endeavours to ſhew the utility of which ſuperſtition was 


to the ROMAN REPUBLIC; but, unfortunately, the exam- 


ples by which he ſupports it, proves, that none but the 


SENATE profited by the blindneſs of the people, and 


availed themſelves of it, to keep them under their yoke. 
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3 maintenance of this ſociety ; that it ought, con- 
ſequently, to make uſe of motives faitable to 
have an influence over ſenſible beings. It was 
not ſcen that recompences and puniſhments 
form the powerful ſprings of which public au- 
thority could efficaciouſſy avail itfelf to deter- 
mine the citizens to blend their intereſts and 
to labour to their own felicity by labouring 
for that of the body of which they are mem- 
bers. The ſocial virtues were unknown; the 
love of our country became a chimera ; men, 
aſſociated, had only an intereſt in injuring. 
each other, and had no other care than that 
of meriting the favour of the fovereign, who 
believed himſelf intereſted in injuring all. 
Here is the mode in which the human 
heart has become perverted; here is the true 
tource of moral evil, and of that hereditary, 
epidemical, and inveterate depravity, which 
we ſeereign over the whole earth. It! is for 
the purpoſe of remedying fo many evils, 
that recourſe has been had to religion, 
which has itſelf produced them ; it has been 
imagined that the menaces of heaven would 
reſtrain thoſe paſſions which every thing 
confpired to give birth to in all hearts; men 
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fooliſhly perſuaded themſelves that an ideal 
and metaphyſical barrier, that terrible fables, 
that diſtant phantoms, would ſuffice to re- 
{train their natural deſires and impetuous pro- 
penſities; they believed that inviſible powers 
would be more efficacious than all the viſi- 
ble powers which evidently invite mor- 
tals to commit evil. They believed they 
had gained every thing in occupying their 
minds with dark and gloomy chimeras, 
with vague terrors, with an avenging divi- 
nity ; and politics fooliſhly perſuaded itſelf 
that it was for its own intereſts to ſubmit 
the people blindly | to the miniſters of the 
divinity. 

What reſulted from this?. Nations had 
only a ſacerdotal and theological morality, 
accommodated to the v iews and to the vari- 
able intereſts of prieſts, who ſubſtituted opi- 
nions and reveries to truth; cuſtoms to vir- 
tue, a pious blindneſs to reaſon, fanaticiſm 
to ſociability. By a neceſſary conſequence of 
that confidence which the people accorded to 
the miniſters of the divinity, two diſtinguith- 
ed authorities were eſtabliſhed in each ſtate, 
who were continually at variance and at war 
with each other; the prieſt fought the 
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ſovereign with the formidable weapon of. - 
opinion, it was generally ſufficiently power- 


ful to ſhake thrones*. The ſovereign was 
never at reſt but when abjectiy devoted to his 


prieſts and tractable to their leſſons, he lent 


his aſſiſtance to their phrenzy. Theſe prieſts, 


always reſtleſs, ambitious, and intolerant, ex- 


cited the ſovereign to ravage his own ſtates, 


they encouraged him in tyranny, they recon- 
ciled him to heaven when he feared to have 


outraged it. Thus, when two rival powers 


united themſelves, morality gained nothing 
by the junction; the people were neither 
more happy, nor more virtuous ; their morals, 
their wellbeing, their liberty were over- 


whelmed by the united forces of the God of 


It is well to obſerve, that the prieſts, who are per- 
petually crying out to the people, to ſubmit themſelves 
to their ſovereigns, becauſe their authority is derived 


from heaven, becauſe they are the images of the divinity, 


preſenily change their language, whenever the ſovereign 


does not blindly ſubmit to them. The cLErGY upholds 


DESPOTISM only that it may direct its blows againſt 
its enemies, it overthrows it whenever it finds it con- 


trary to its intereſts, The miniſters of the inviſible. 
powers only preach up obedience to the viſible powers, 
when thele are e devoted to them. 


heaven, 
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heaven, and the god of the earth. Princes, 
always intereſted in the maintenance of 
theological opinions, ſo flattering to their 
vanity, and ſo favourable to their uſurped _ 
power, for the moſt part made a common 
_ cauſe with their prieſts; they believed that 
that religious ſyſtem which they themſelves 
adopted muſt be the moſt convenient 
and uſeful to their intereſts; then, conſe— 
_ quently, thoſe who refuſed to adopt it, were 
treated by them as enemies. The moſt 
religious ſovereign became, either politically 
or through piety, the exccutioner of one 
part of his ſubjects: he believed it to be 
a ſacred duty to tyrannize over the thought, 
to overwhelm and to cruſh the enemies of 
his prieſts, whom he always believed to be 

the enemies of his own authority. In cut- 
ting their throats, he imagined he did that 
which at the ſame time diſcharged his duty 
to heaven, and what he owed to his own. 
ſecurity. He did not ſec that by immolating 
victims to his prieſts, he ſtrengthened the 
enemies of his power, the rivals of his 
greatneſs, the leaſt ſubjected of his ſubjects. 
Indeed, according to the falſe notions _ 
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with which the minds of ſovereigns and the 


ſuperſtitious people have been ſo long pre- 


poſſeſſed, we find that every thing in ſociety 
concurs to gratify the pride, the avidity, 
the vengeance of the ſacerdotal order. 
Every where, we ſee, that the moſt reſt- 
leſs, the moſt dangerous, the moſt uſeleſs 


men are thoſe who are recompenſed the 


moſt amply. We ſee thoſe who are born 
enemies to the ſovereign power, honoured 
and cheriſhed by it; the moſt rebellious 
| ſubjetts looked upon as the ſupports of the 


throne ; the corrupters of youth rendered 


the excluſive maſters of education; the leaſt 
laborious of the citizens richly paid for their 
idleneſs, for their futile ſpeculations, for 


their fatal diſcord, for their inefficacious 


prayers, for their expiations ſo dangerous 


to morals, and ſo ſuitable to encourage 


crime. 


For thouſands of years paſt, nations and 
ſovereigns have been deſpoiling themſelves 
in emulation of each other, to enrich the 


miniſters of the gods, to make them roll in 
the greateſt abundance, to load them with 


honours, to decorate them with titles, privi- 


leges, 
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leges, and immunities; to make them bad 


citizens. What are the fruits that the 
people and kings have gathered from their 
imprudent Kindneſs, from their religious 
Pprodigality? Have princes become more 


powerful; have nations become more happy, 


more flouriſhing, more reaſonable? N 0 
without doubt; the ſovereign loſt the great- 


er portion of his authority , he was the ſlave 


of his prieſts, or he was obliged to be con- 
tinually wreſtling againſt them; and the 
greater part of the riches of ſociety was 
employed to ſupport, in idleneſs, luxury, 


and ſplendour, the moſt uſelets, the moſt 

dangerous of its members. 1 
Did the morals of the people become 5 

better under theſe guides, o liberally paid? 5 


Alas ! the ſuperſtitious never knew them; 


religion had taken place of every thing 


elſe in them; its miniſters, ſatisfied with 
maintaining the doQrines and the cuſtoms 


uſeful to their own intereſts, only invented 
hetitious crimes, multiplied painful or ridi- 


culous cuſtoms, to the end that they micht 
turn even the tranſgreſſions of their ſlaves 


to their own profit. They every where ex- 
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erciſed a monopoly of expiations; they 
made a traffic of the pretended pardons 
from above, they fixed a book of rates 


for crimes; the moſt ſerious were always 


thoſe which the ſacerdotal order judged the 
i moſt injurious to his views. IMPIETY, HE” 
RESY, SACRILEGE, BLASPHEMLY, &C. vague 
words, and devoid of ſenſe, which have 
evidently no other object than chimeras, | 
intereſting only to the prieſts, alarmed 
their minds much more than real crimes, 
and truly intereſting to ſociety. Thus, the 
ideas of the people were totally overturned; 


imaginary crimes frightened them much 
more than true crimes. A man, whoſe 


opinions and abſtract ſyſtems did not har- x 
monize with thoſe of the prieſts, was much 


more abhorred than an aſſaſſin, than a ty- 


rant, than an oppreſſor, than a robber, than 
a ſeducer, or than a corrupter. The great- 
eſt of all wickedneſs, was the deſpiſing of 
that which the prieſts were deſirous ſhould 
be looked upon as facred *. The civil. 


*The celebrated 6oRDoN ſays, that the moſt abomi- 
able of berefies ts, to believe there is any other god than 
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laws concurred alſo to this confuſion of 
ideas; they puniſhed in the moſt atrocious | 


manner thoſe unknown crimes which the 


imagination had exaggerated ; heretics, 

= . infidels, were burnt; no pu- 
niſhment was decreed againſt the corrupters 

1 innocence, adulterers, e — 
niators. = N 


Under ſuch e what could be- | 


come of youth? It was ſhamefully ſacri- 
ficed to ſuperſtition. Man from his in- 
fancy was poiſoned by them with unintel- 
ligible notions, they fed him with myſteries 

and fables, they drenched him with a doc- 
trine to which he was obliged to acquieſce, ” 
without being able to comprehend it; they 


diſturbed his mind with vain phantoms ; 
they cramped his genius with ſacred trifles, 
with puerile duties, with mechanical de- 
votions“. "They made him loſe his moſt. 


Precious 
* Superſtition has faſcinated the human mind to fack 


a degree, and made ſuch mere machines of men, that 
there are a great many countries, in which the people 


do not underſtand the language of which they make 


ule to ſpeak to their gol, We tee women, who have 
Vor. IV. 5 „ nc 
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precious time in cuſtoms and ceremonies; 
they filled his head with ſophiſms, and with 
errors; they intoxicated him with fana- 
ticiſm ; they pre poſſeſſed him for ever 
againſt reaſon and truth; the energy 
of his foul was placed under continual | 
ſhackles ; he could never ſoar, he could 
never render himſelf uſeful to his aſſociates ; 
the importance which they attached to the 
divine ſcience, or rather the ſyſtematic 

ignorance which ſerved for the baſis of 
religion, rendered it impoſlible for the 

moſt fertile ſoil to produce any thing but 
thorns. 5 „„ - 

Does a religious and ſacerdotal education 
form citizens, 1 of families, huſbands, 
Juſt maſters, faithful ſervants, humble ſub- 
jects, pacific aſſociates ? No! it either maxes 
peevith and moroſe devotees, incommodi- 


no other occupation all their lives, than ſinging Latin, 
without underſtanding a word of the language. The 
people who comprehend no part of their worſhip, aſſiſt 
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at it very punctually, in the idea that it is ſufficient to 


ſhew themſelves to their god, who takes it kind of them 
that they ſnould come and weary themſelves in 11; 
temples, 
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ous to themſelves and to others, or men 


without principles, who preſently ſink in 


oblivion the terrors with which they have 
been imbued, and who never knew the 


laws of morality. Religion was placed 
above every thing; the fanatic was told that 
it were better lo oby C tlan men; in 
conſequence, he believed that he muſt revolt 


againſt his prince, detach himſelf from his 


wife, deteſt his child, eſtrange himſelf from 
his friend, cut the throats of his fellow- 


citizens, every time that they queſtioned : 
the intereſts of heaven. In ſhort, religious 


education, when it had its effect, only 


ſerved to corrupt juvenile hearts, to faſcinate 


youthful minds, to degrade young fouls, to 


make man miſtake that which he owed 


to himſelf, to ſociety, and to the beings 
which ſurrounded him. 


What advantages might not nations have 
reaped, if they would have employed on 
uſeful objects, thoſe riches which ignorance 


| has ſo ſhamefully lavithed on the miniſters. 


of impoſture! What progreſs might not 


genius have made, if it had enjoyed 
thoſe recompences, accorded, during ſo 


F 2 many 
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: many ages, to thoſe, who are at all times 
_ oppoſed to its elevation! To what a de- 
gree might not the uſeful ſciences, the arts, 


morality, politics, truth, have been perfec- 
_ tioned, if they had had the ſame ſuccours 


as falſehood, OO: . and 


inutility 


N 1s, then, evident, chat the theological 
| Notions were and will be perpetually con · 
trary to ſound politics and to ſound mo- 
rality; they change ſovereigns into miſ- 
chievous, reſtleſs, and jealous divinities; 


they make of ſubjects envious and wicked 
ſlaves, who, by the aſſiſtance of ſome futile 
ceremonies, or by their exterior acqui- 


ec.ſcence to ſome unintelligible opinions, 
imagine themſelves amply compenſated for 


the evil which they commit againſt each 
other. Thoſe who have never dared to ex- 


amine into the exiſtence of a god, who re- 
wards and puniſhes ; thoſe who perſuade 
_ themſelves that their duties are founded upon 

the divine will ; thoſe who pretend that this 

god defires that men ſhould live in peace, 


cheriſhing each other, lending each other 
mutual aſſiſtance, and abſtainin g from evil, 
and 
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God. In deſpite of his theological ideas, 
the courtier continues to weave his dax 
plots; he labours to gratify his ambition. 
his avidity, his hatred, his vengeance, and 


corrupt woman perſiſts in her intrigues, 


part of men, pe diſſolute, and 
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and that they ſhould do good to each other, 
preſently loſe ſight of theſe ſterile ſpeculations 


as ſoon as preſent intereſts, paſſions, habits, 
or importunate whims, hurry them away. 


Where ſhall we find the equity, the union, 

the peace, and concord, which theſe ſublime _ 

notions, ſupported by ſuperſtition and divine 
authority, promiſe to thoſe ſocieties under 


whoſe eyes they are unceaſingly placing 


them? Under the influence of corrupt courts 


and prieſts, who are either impoſters or fana- 


tics, who are never in harmony with each 
other, I only fee vicious men, degraded by 
ignorance, enſlaved by criminal habits, 
ſwayed by tranſient intereſts, or by ſhame- 


ful pleaſures, who do not think of their 


all thoſe paſſions inherent to the per- 
verſity of his being: maugre this hell, of 
which the idea alone makes her tremble, the 


her impoſtures, her adulteries. The greater 


WW ithout 
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without mora!s, "Wk 511 kities and courts, 


would recoil with horror, if the ſmalleſt 


doubt was exhibited to them of the exiſt- 


of that god whom they outrage. What 
good reſults from the practice of this 
opinion ſo univerſal and ſo barren, which 
: never, has any other kind of influence on 


the conduct, than to ſerve as a pretext to 
the moſt dangerous paſſions ? On quitting 


that temple, in which they have been 
ſacrificing, delivering out the divine ora- 
cles, and terrifying crime in the name of 
heaven, does not the religious deſpot, 


who would ſcruple to omit the pretended 
duties which ſuperſtition impoſes on him, 
return to his vices, his injuſtice, his poli- 


tical crimes, his tranſgreſſions againſt ſo- 
| ciety ? Does not the miniſter return to 
his vexations, the courtier to his intrigues, 


the woman of galantry to her proſtitution, 


the publican to his extortions, the mer- 

chant to his frauds and tricks? T9 
Will it be pretended that thofe afſalfins, 5 

thoſe robbers, thoſe unfortunates, whom 


the injuſtice or the negligence of govern- 
ment multiply, and from w nom Ls fre- 
guently 
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quently cruel, barbarouſly wreſt their life, — 


will they pretend, I ſay, that theſe male- 
factors, who every day fill our gibbets and 


our ſcaffolds, are incredulous or atheiſts? _ 
No! without doubt, theſe miſerable be- 
ings, theſe outcaſts of ſociety, believe in 


_ God; his name has been repeated to them 
in their infancy, they have been told of the 
_ puniſhments deſtined for crimes}; they have 
been habituated in early life to tremble 
at the ſight of his judgments; nevertheleſs 


they have outraged ſociety ; their paſſions, 


i ſtronger than their fears, not having been 


capable of reſtraint by the viſible motives, 
have not for much ſtronger rea aſons been 
reſtrained by inviſible motiv es: a concealed 


god, and his diſtant puniſhments, never 
will be able to hinder thoſe exceſſes, 


which preſent and aſſu red torments are 


incapable of preventing. 


In ſhort, do we not, every moment, ce - 
men perſuaded that their god views them, 


Hears them, encompaſſes them, and who yet 
do not ſtop on that account when they 


have the defire of gratifying their patiions, 
and of committing the moſt diſhoneſt ac- 
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tions? The ſame man who would fear 
the inſpeCtion of another man, whoſe pre- 
ſence would prevent him from committing 
a bad action, or delivering himſelf up to 
ſome ſcandalous vice, permits himſelf to do 
every thing, when he believes he is ſeen 
only by his god. What purpoſe, then, 


does the conviction of the exiſtence of this 


god, of his omniſcience, of his ubiquity or 
his preſence in all parts, anſwer, fince it 
impoſes much leſs on the conduct of man, 
than the idea of being ſeen by the leaſt of 
| his fellow men? Him, who would not 
dare to commit a fault, even in the preſence _ 
of an infant, will make no ſcruple of boldly 
committing it, when he ſhall have only his 
god for witneſs. Theſe indubitable facts 
may ſerve for a reply to thoſe who ſhall tell 
us, that the fear of God is more fuitable 
to reſtrain the actions of men, than the 
| idea of having nothing to fear from 
bim. When men believe they have only 
their god to ſear, they e ſtop at 
nothing. | 


Thoſe perſons, who do not ſulpect the 


moſt trivial of religious notions, and of their 
3 „ ene 
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efficacy, very rarely employ them, when 
they are diſpoſed to influence the conduct 
of thoſe who are ſubordinate to them, and 
to reconduct them into the paths of reaſon. 
In the advice which a father gives to his 
vicious or criminal ſon, he rather repreſents 
WW him the preſent and temporal inconve— 
niences to which his conduct expoſes him, 
than the danger he encounters in offending 
an avenging god: he makes him a e 
the natural conſequences of his irregula- 
rities, his health deranged by his debau- 
cheries, the loſs of his reputation, the ruin 
of his fortune by play, the puniſhments of 
ſociety, &c. Thus the deicoliſt himſelf, 
in the moſt important occaſions of life, 
reckons much more upon the force of na- 
tural motives, than upon the ſupernatural 
motives furniſhed. by religion: the ſame 
man who vilifies the motives which an 
' atheiſt can have to do good, and abſtain 
from evil, makes uſe of them on this 
occaſion, becauſe he feels the full force of 
them. 
Almoſt all men believe in an avenging 
and remunerating god; nevertheleſs, i in all 


Var. IV. — .” =." countries, 
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countries, we find that the number of the 
wicked exceed by much that of the honeſt 


men. If we penetrate into the true cauſe of 
fo general a corruption, we ſhall find it in 
the theological notions themſelves and 


not in thoſe imaginary ſources which the 5 


different religions of the world have . 
vented, in order to account for human 


depravity. Men are corrupt, becauſe they 


are almoſt every where badly governed ; 


they are unworthily governed, becauſe 
religion has deified the E theſe, 
perverted and aſſured of impunity, have 


neceſſarily rendered their people miſe- 
rable and wicked. Submitted to irrational 


maſters, the people have never been 
guided by reaſon. Blinded by prieſts, 


who are impoſtors, their reaſon became 


uſeleſs; tyrants and prieſts have com- 


| bined their efforts with ſucceſs, to prevent. 
nations from becoming enlightened, from 
ſecking after truth, from ameliorating their 


condition, from rendering their morals more 
honeſt, and from obtaining liberty. 
{t is only by enlightening men, by ſhew- 
ing them demonſtration, by announcing 
truth 
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truth to them, that we can promiſe our- 
ſelves to render them better and hap- 
pier. It is by making known to fſove- 
reigns and to ſubje&ts their true rela- 
tions, and their true intereſts, that politics 
will be perfectioned, and that it will be 
felt that the art of governing mortals is 
not the art of blinding them, of deceiv- 
ing them, of tyrannizing over them. Let 
Us, then, conſult reaſon; let us call in expe- | 
rience to our aid; let us interrogate na- 
ture, and we ſhall find what is neceſſary 
to be done, to labour efficaciouſly to the 


happineſs of the human ſpecies. We ſhall 


foe that error IS the true ſource of the evils 
of our ſpecies ; that it is in cheering our 
hearts, in diſſipating thoſe vain phantoms, 


of which the idea makes us tremble, in 


laying the axe to the root of ſuperſtition, 
that we can peaceably ſeek after truth, and 
find in nature the flambeau that can guide 
us to felicity. Let us, then, ſtudy nature; 
let us obſerve its immutable laws; let us 
ſearch into the eſſence of man; let us cure 
him of his prejudices, and by theſe means 
we ſhall conduct him, by an eaſy and gentle 

G 2 declivity 
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declivity, to virtue, without which he will 


feel that he cannot be permanently happy 5 


in the world which he inhabits. 


Let us, then, undeceive mortals on thoſe 


gods who every where wake nothing but 


unfortunates. Let us ſubſtitute viſible na- 
ture to thoſe unknown powers who have in 
all times only been ſerved by trembling 
ſlaves, or by delirious enthuſiaſts. Let us 
tell them that, in order to be happy, wy 
mmuuſt ceaſe to fear. | 
The ideas of the divinity, which, as we have 
ſeen are of ſuch inutility, and, fo contrary = 
to ſound morality, do not procure more 
ſtriking advantages to individuals, than to 
ſociety. In every country, the divinity was 


as we have ſeen, repreſented under the 


moſt revolting traits, and the ſuperſtitious 
man, when be was conſequent to his princi- 
ples, was always an unhappy being; ſuper- 
ſtition is a domeſtic enemy which man 
always carries within himſelf. Thoſe who _ 
ſhall ſeriouſly occupy themſelves with this 


formidable phantom, will live in continual 


agonies and inquietude ; they will neglect 
thoſe objefts which are the moſt worthy of 


_ Intereſting 
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intereſting them, to run after chimeras; they 
will commonly paſs their melancholy days 
in groaning. in praying, in ſacrificing, in 
expiating the faults, real or imaginary, | 
15 which they believe calculated to offend their 


rigid god. Frequently in their fury, they 


will torment themſelves, they will make a 
duty of inflicting upon themſelves the moſt 

barbarous puniſhments to prev ent the blows 
of a god ready to ſtrike; they will arm them 

_ ſelves againſt themſelves, in the hopes of 
diſarming the vengeance and. the cruelty of 


an atrocious maſter, whom they think they 
have irritated ; they will believe they ap- 
peaſe an angry god in becoming the execu- 
tioners of themſelves, and doing themſelves 
all the harm their imagination will be capa- 


ble of inventing. Society reaps no benefit 


from the ads) notions of theſe pious 
irrationals ; their mind finds itſelf continu- 
ally abſorbed by their ſad reveries, and their 
time is diflipated in irrational Ceremonies. 
The moſt religious men are commonly mi- 
ſanthropiſts, extremely uſeleſs to the world, 
and injurious to themſelves. If they thew 


energy, it is only to imagine means to afllict 


themſelves, 
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themſelves, to put themfelves to torture, to 
deprive themſelves of thoſe objects which 
their nature defires. We find, in all the 
countries of the earth, ENITENTS inti- | 
mately perſuaded that by dint of barbarities 
exerciſed upon themſelves, and lingering 


fuicide, they ſhall merit the favour of a fero- 


cious god, of whom, howeyer, they every 
where publith the goodneſs. We ſee mad- 
men of this ſpecics in all parts of the world , 
the idea of a terrible god has in all times 
and in all places, given birth to the moſt 


cruel extray agancie ag | 
If theſe ee devotzes injure them- 


ſelves, and deprive ſociety of that aſſiſtance 


which they owe it, they are, without doubt, 
tefs capable of doing harm than thoſe turbu- 


jent and zealous fanatics, who, filled with their 


religious ideas, believe themſelves obliged to 


diſturb the world, and to commit real crimes 


to ſuſtain the cauſe of their cœleſtial phantom. 


It very frequently happens, that in outragin 8 
morality, the fanatic ſuppoſes he renders 
himfelf agreeable to his god. He makes 


perfection conſiſt either in tormenting him- 


ſelf, or breaking, in favour of his fantaſtical 


notions. 
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notions, the moſt ſacred ties which nature 


has made for mortals. 


Let us, then, acknowledge, that the ideas 
of the divinity are not more ſuitable to pro- 


cure the well-being, the content, and peace of 
individuals than of the ſocietv of which they 
are members. If ſome peaceable, honeſt, 
inconcluſive enthuſiaſts find conſolation and 
comfort in their religious ideas, there are 


millions who, more conclutive to their prin- 


ciples, are unhappy during their whole life, 
perpetually affailed by the melancholy ideas 
of a fatal god, which their diſordered , 
imagination thews them ev ery inſtant. 
Under a formidable god, a tranquil and 
peaceable devotee is a man who has not 


reaſoned upon him. oh 

In ſhort, every thing proves to us that 
. ideas have e ſtrongeſt influence 
over men to torment them, to divide them, 


and to render them unhappy; they heat their 
mind, they envenom their paſſions, without 
ever reſtraining them, but when they are 
too feeble to hurry them along 1 


5 CHAP. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


THEOLOGICAL XOTIONS CANNOT BE THE 
BASIS | OF MORALITY. COMPARISON | 


BETWEEN. THEOLOGICAL MORALITY 
AND. NATURAL MORALITY. THE O- 
1 PREJUDICIAL TO THE PROGRESS 
or THE HUMAN MIND. 


A: 8 to be. uſeful to men, 
ought to render them happy. What right 
| Ka we to flatter ourſelves that an hypo- 


theſis which here below makes only un- 


happy beings, may one day conduct us to 


permanent felicity? If God has only made 


mortals to tremble and to groan in this 


world, of which they have a knowledge, 


upon what foundation can they promiſe 
themſelves that he will conſent, in the end, 


to treat them with more gentleneſs in an 
unknown world. Every man to whom we 


fee him commit crying injuſtice, even tran- 
fiently, ought it not to render him extreme- 


ly 
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forfeit our confidence ? 
| ſhould throw light on every thing, or which 
ſhould give an eaſy ſolution to all the queſ 
tions to which it ſhould be applied, when 
the certitude, would probably be true: but 
a ſyſtem which ſhould only obſcure the 
_ cleareſt notions, and render more inſoluble 
be reſolved by its means, would moſt cer- 
tainly be looked upon as falſe, as uſeleſs, 


as dangerous. To convince ourſelves of 


prejudice, if the exiſtence of the theo- 


ſtanding progreſſed a ſingle fiep by the 


dered the moſt eſſential duties of our na- 


of juſtice and injuſtice, of vice and of virtue? 
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ly ſuſpetted by us, and make him for ever 


On the other hand, a tappen which 


even they ſhould not be able to demonſtrate 


all the problems which ſhould be deſired to 


this principle, let us examine, without 


logical god has ever given the ſolution ot 
any one difficulty. Has the human under- 


aſſiſtance of theology? This ſctence, fo 
important and fo ſublime, has it not to- 
tally obſcured morality? Has it not ren- 


ture doubtful and problematical? Has it 
not ſhamefully coi founded all the notions 


Vor IV. I | Indeed, 
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Indeed, what is virtue in the ideas of our Z 
- theologians ? It is, they will tell us, that 


which is conformable to the will of the 
incomprehenſible being who governs na- 


ture. But what is this being, of whom 
they are unceaſingly ſpeaking to us, without 
being able to comprehend it; and how 
can we have a knowledge of his will? 
Forthwith they will tell you what this 


being is not, without ever being capable of 


telling you what he is; 3 if they undertake to 


give you an idea of him, they will heap 


upon this hypothetical being a multitude g 


of contradictory and incompatible attri- 
butes, which will form a chimera impoſ- 


fible to be conceived ; or elſe they will 


refer you to thoſe ſupernatural revelations, 
by which this phantom hath made known 
his divine intentions to men. But how 
will they prove the authenticity of theſe 
revelations? It will be by miracles! How 
can we believe miracles, which, as we have 
ſcen, are contrary even to thoſe notions 


which theology gives us of its intelligent, 


immutable, and omnipotent divinity ? As 
a laſt reſource, then, it will be neceſſary 
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to give credit to the honeſty and good 


faith of the prieſts, who are charged with 


announcing to us the divine oracles. But 


who will aſſure us of their miſſion? Is 
it not theſe prieſts who announce them- 
ſelves to us as the infallible interpreters 


of a god, whom they avow they do not 
know. This granted, the prieſts, that is 


to ſay, men extremely ſuſpicious, and but 
little in harmony amongſt themſelves, will 


be the arbiters of morality; they will de- 


cide, according to their uncertain know- 
ledge, or their paſſions, thoſe laws which 


ought to be followed ; enthuſiaſm or inte- 


reſt are the only ſtandard of their deciſions ; ; 
their morality is as variable as their whims 


and their caprice ; thoſe who ſhall liſten 
to them, will never know to what line of 


conduct they ſhall adhere; in their in- 
ſpired books, we ſhall always find a di- 
vinity of little morality, who will ſometimes 
command crime and abſurdity ; who will 


ſometimes be the friend and ſometimes 
the enemy of the human race; who will 


ſometimes be benevolent, reaſonable, and 


juſt ; and who will ſometimes be irrational, 
8 capricious, 
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_ capricious, unjuſt, and deſpotic. What will 
reſult from all this to a rational man? It 
will be, that neither inconſtant gods, nor 

their prieſts, of whom the intereſts vary 

every moment, can be the models or the 
arbiters of a morality which onght to be 
as regular and as certain as the invariable f 
laws of nature, from which we never ſee 
it derogate. 

No! they are not arbitrary and incon- 
clufive opinions, contradictory notions, ab- 
ſtract and unintelligible ſpeculations, which 
can ſerve for the baſis of the ſcience of 
morals. They are evident principles, de- 


duced from the nature of man, founded 
upon his wants, infpired by education, 


rendered familiar by habit, made facred by 
laws, which will carry conviction to our 
minds, which will render virtue uſeful and 
dear to us, which will people nations with 
| honeſt men and good citizens. A god, 
neceſſarily incomprehenſible, preſents no- 


nothing but a vague idea to our imagi- 


nation; a terrible god leads it aſtray; a 
changeable god, and who is frequently in 
_ contradiction with himſelf, will always 
ns prevent 
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prevent us from aſcertaining. the road we 
ought to keep. The menaces which ſhall be 
made to us, on the part of a fantaſtical 
being, who is unceaſingly in contradiftion 
with our nature, of which he is the author, . 
will never do more than render virtue dif- 
agreeable to us; fear alone will make us 


practiſe that which reaſon and our own 


immediate intereſt ought to make us ex- 


ecute with pleaſure. A terrible or wicked 


god, which is the ſame thing, will never 
ſerve but to diſturb honeſt people, without 


arreſting the progreſs of the profligate and 


flagitious ; the greater part of men, when 
they ſhall be diſpoſed to fin, or deliver thein- 


ſelves up to vicious propenſities, will ceaſe 
to ſee the terrible god, and will only fee 
the merciful God, who is filled with good- 


neſs; men never ſee things but on the 
hide which 1s moſt conformable to their 
defires. 

The goodneſs of God 3 1 wicked, 


his rigour diſturbs the honeſt man. Thus, 


the qualities which theology attributes to 
its god, turn out themſelves diſadvantageous 
to ſound morality. It is upon this infinite 


goodneſs 5 
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VV 
goodneſs that the moſt corrupted men 
will have the audacity to reckon when 


they are hurried along by crime, or given 
up to habitual vice. If, then, we ſpeak to 
them of their god, they tell us that Cod z5 


geod, that his clemency and his mercy are 


infinite; does not ſuperſtition, the accom- 


plice of the iniquities of mortals, unccaſingly 


repeat to them, in all countries, that by the 
aſſiſtance of certain ceremonies, of certain 
prayers, of certain acts of piety, they can 


appeaſe the terrible god, and cauſe them 
ſelves to be received with open arms, by 
this ſoftened and relenting god? Do not 


the prieſts of all nations poſſeſs infallible 


fecrets for reconciling the moſt perverſe 


men to the divinity ? | 
It muſt be concluded from thence, that 


under whatever point of view the divinity 
is conlidered, he cannot ſerve for the baſis 


of morality, formed to be always invariebly 


the fame. An iraſcible god is only uſeful _ - 


to thoſe who have an intereſt in terrifving 


men, that they may take advantage of chew 
ignorance, of their fears, of their expia- 


tions; the nobles of the earth, who are 


commonly 
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commonly mortals the moſt deſtitute of 
virtue and of morals, will not ſee this for- 

midable god, when they ſhall be'inclined 

to yield to their paſſions ; they will, how- 
ever, make uſe of him, to frighten others, 
to the end that they may enſlave them, and 
and keep them under their guardianſhip, 
whilſt they will themſelves only contem- 
plate this god, under the traits of his 
goodnels ; they will always ſee him in- 
dulgent to thoſe outrages which they 
commit againſt his creatures, provided they 
have a ep for him themſelves ; beſides, 
religion will furnith them with eaſy means 
of appealing his wrath. This religion ap- 

pears to have been invented only to fur: 
nich to the mini! ters of the divinity an 
opportunity to expiate the erimes of the 
earth. 

Morality is not made to follow the ca- 
price of the imagination, the paſſions, the 
intereſts of men: it ought to poſſeſs ftabi- 
lity ; it ought to be the fame for all the in- 
dividuals of the human race; it ought not 
to vary in one country, or in one time from 
another; religion has no right to make its 
immutable 
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Immutable rules bend to the changeable 


law: of its gods. There is only one method 
to give morality this firm ſolidity, we have 


more than once, in the courſe of this Work, ; 
pointed it out * ; there is no other way than 
to found it upon our duties, upon the na- 
ture of man, upon the relations ſubſiſting 
between intelligent beings, who are, on 
their parts, each of them in love with their 
happineſs, and occupied with conferring 
themſelves ; who live together in ſociety, to 
the end that they may more furely attain 
theſe ends. In ſhort, we muſt take for the 
baſis of morality the neceſſity of things. 


In weighing theſe principles, drawn y 


nature, which are ſelf evident, confirmed by 


conſtant experience, and approved by reaſon, 


we thall have a certain morality, and a ſyſ- 
tem of conduct, which will never be ir 
contradiction with itſelf. Man will have 


no occaſion to recur to theological chi- 


meras to regulate his conduct in the vi- 
lible world. We ſhall be capacitated to 


reply to thoſe who pretend that without 


* See the PINS T PART, CHAPTE® v 111, of. this Werk; 


alſo what is ſaid in cnAPTTER XII, and at the coa- 


clufion of char fEA xi of the ſame part. 
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a god, there cannot be any morality ; and 
that this god, by virtue of his power and 
| the ſovereign empire which belongs to him 
over his creatures, hath alone the right 
to impoſe laws upon them, and to ſubmit 
them to thoſe duties to which they are 
compelled. It we reflect on the long train 
of errors and of wanderings that flow from 
the obſcure notions which we have of the 
divinity, and of the ſiniſter ideas which all 
religions in every country give, It would 
be more conformable to truth, to ſay that 
all ſound morality, all morality uſeful to 
the human ſpecies, all morality advan- 
tageous for ſociety, is totally incompatible 
with a being who is never preſented to 
men but under the form of an abſolute 
monarch, whoſe good qualities are conti- 
nually eclipſed by dangerous caprices : con- 
ſequently, we ſhall be obliged to acknow-_ 
ledge, that to eſtabliſh morality upon a ſure 
foundation, we muſt neceſſarily commence 
by overturning the chimerical ſyſtems 
upon which they have hitherto founded 
the ruinous edifice of ſupernatural morality, 
which, during ſo many ages, has been 


Vor. IV. 1 uſeleſsly 
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uſeleſsly preached up to the inhabitants of 

the earth. LE 
Whatever may have been the cauſe that 


placed man in the abode ; which he inha- 
bits, and that gave him his faculties ; whe- 
ther we conſider the human ſpecies as the 5 
work of nature, or whether we ſuppoſe 
that he owes his exiſtence to an intelligent 
being, diſtinguithed from nature; the ex- 


iſtence of man, ſuch as he is, is a fact; we 


ſee in him a being, who feels, who thinks, 


who has intelligence, who loves himſelf, 


who tends to his own conſervation ; who, in 


every moment of his life, ſtrives to render 
his exiſtence agreeable ; who, the more 
eaſily to ſatisfy his wants, and to procure 
himſelf pleaſure, lives in ſociety with be- 


_ ings fimilar to himſelf, whom his conduct 
can render favourable or diſaffected to 


him. It is, then, upon theſe general ſen- 
timents, inherent in our nature, and which 
will ſabſiſt as long as the race of mortals, 


| that we ought to found morality, which is 


only the ſcience of the duties of men liv- 


Heres 
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Here, then; are the true foundations of 
our duties; theſe duties are neceſſary, ſeeing 
that they flow from our peculiar nature, 


and that we cannot arrive at the happineſs 


we propoſe to ourſelves, if we do not take 
the means without which we ſhall never 
obtain it. Then, to be permanently happy, 
we are obliged to merit the affection and 
the alice of thoſe beings with whom 
we are aſſociated ; theſe will not take upon 


themſelves to love us, to eſteem us, to aſ- 
ſiſt us in our projects, to labour to our pe- 
culiar felicity, but in proportion as we are 


diſpoſed to labour to their happineſs. It is 
this neceſſity, which is called MORAL OBLI- 


GATION. It is founded upon reflection, 
on the motives capable of determining 
ſenſible and intelligent beings, who tend 
towards an end, to follow the conduct 
neceſſary to arrive at it. Theſe motives 


can be in us only the deſire, always rege- 


nerating, of procuring ourſelves good and 


of avoiding evil. Pleaſure and pain, the 
hope of happineſs or the fear of mi- 
ſery, are the only motives capable of 


having an efficacious influence on the will 
12 : | of 
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of ſenfible beings ; ; to compel them, then, it 
is ſufficient that theſe motives exiſt, and 
may be known; to know them, it is ſuf- 


ficient to conſider our conſtitution, accord. - 
7 ing to which we can love or approve in 


_ ourſelves only thoſe actions from whence 
reſult our real and reciprocal utility, which 
conſtitutes virtue. In conſequence, to 
conſerve ourſelves, to enjoy ſecurity, we are 
compelled to follow the conduct neceſſary : 
to this end; to intereſt others in our own 

conſervation, we are obliged to intereſt 

_ ourſelves in their's, or to do nothing that 
may interrupt in them the will of co- 
operating with us to our own felicity. | 


| Such are the true foundations of MORAL. 


OBLIGATION. 
| We ſhall always deceive ourſelves, when 
we ſhall be diſpoſed to give any other baſis 
to morality than the nature of man; we 
cannot have any that is more ſolid and 
more certain. Some authors, even of in- 
tegrity, have thought, that, to render more 
reſpeCtable and more ſacred in the eyes of 
men, thoſe duties which nature impoſes 
on them, it were needful to clothe them 
with 
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with the authority of a being, which they 
have made ſuperior to nature, and ſtronger 
than neceſſity. Theology has, in conſe- 
quence, invaded morality, or has ſtrove to 


connect it to the religious ſyſtem ; it has 


been thought, that this union would render 
virtue more ſacred ; that the fear of the 
inviſible powers, who govern nature her- 
ſelf, would give more weight and efficacy 
to its laws; in ſhort, it has been imagined, 
that men, perſuaded of the neceſſity of mo- 
rality, in ſeeing it united with religion, 
would look upon this religion itſelf as ne- 
ceſſary to their happineſs. Indeed, it is 
the ſuppoſition that a god is neceſſary to 
ſupport morality, that ſuſtains the theolo- 
gical ideas, and the greater part of the 
religious ſyſtems of the earth; it is ima- 
gined, that without a god, man would 
neither have a knowledge of, nor practiſe 
that which he owes to others. This pre- 
judice once eſtabliſhed, it is always believed 
that the vague ideas of a metaphyſical god 
are in ſack a manner connected with mo- 
ality, and the welfare of ſociety, that the 
divinity cannot be attacked, without over- 


turning 
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turning at the fame time the dutics of na- 


ture. It is thought, that want, the deſire | 
of happinch, the evident intereſt of ſociety. 


and of individuals, would be impotent mo- 
tives, it they did not borrow all their force 
and their ſmct: on, from an imaginary be- 
ing, who has been made the arbiter of all 
things. Os Y 


But it is Fe ER 5 dangerous to connect 
ay — 


fiction with truth, the unknown with the 


known, the delirium of enthuſiaſm with 
the tranquillite of reaſon. Indeed, what 
retults from the confuſed alliance which 
theology has made of its marvellous chi- 


meras with realities: the imagination, be- 


wildered, miſtook truth; religion, by the 


aid of its phantom, would command nature, 
make reaſon bend under its yoke, ſubmit 


man to its own peculiar caprices, and fre- 


_ quently, in the name of the divinity, it 


obliged him to ſtifle his nature, and to pi- 


oully violate the moſt evident duties of mo- 
rality. When this ſame religion was de- 


ſirous of reſtraining mortals, whom it had 


taken care to render blind and Irrational, 


it gave them only 1 ideal curbs and mo- 


tives; 
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tives; it could ſubſtitute only imaginarß 
cauſes to true cauſes; marvellous and 
ſupernatural motive powers to thoſe which 
were natural and known; romances and 
fables, to realities. By this inverſion, mo- 
rality no longer had any fixed principles; 
nature, reaſon, virtue, demonſtration, de- 
pended upon an undefinabie god, who never 
tpake diſtinctly, who ſilenced reaſon, who 
only explained himſelf by inſpired beings, 
by impoſtors, by fanatics, whoſe delirium or 
the deſire of profiting by the wanderings of 
men, intereſted them in preaching up only 
an abject ſubmiſſion, factitious virtues, fri- 
volous ceremonies, in ſhort, an arbitrary 
morality , conformable to their own peculiar 
paſſions, and frequently very prejudicial 
to the reſt of the human ſ2ecies. 

Thus, in making morality flow from 
god, they in reality Cub zmitted it to the paſ- 
ſions of men. In being diſpoſed to found 
it upon a chimera, they founded it upon no- 
thing; in deriving it from an imaginary 
being, of whom every one forms to hin- 
ſelf a different notion, of whom the obſcure 
eracles were interpreted either by men In 

a deliriums 
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a delirium, or by knaves, in eſtabliſhing 
it upon his pretended will, goodneſs, or 
malignity, in ſhort, the MORALITY of 
human actions; in propoſing to man, for 
his model, a being who is ſuppoſed to be 

changeable, the theologians, far from giv- 
ing to morality a ſteady baſis, have weak- 
ened, or even annihilated, that which is 


given it by nature, and have ſubſtituted in 


its place, nothing but incertitude. This god, 
by the qualities which are given him, 1s 
an inexplicable ænigma, which each ex- 
pounds after his own manner, which 
each religion explains in its own mode, 
in which all the theologians of the world 
diſcover every thing that ſuits their pur- 
poſe, and according to which each man 
ſeparately forms his morals, conformable. 
to his peculiar character. If God tells 
the gentle, indulgent, equitable man to 
be good, compaſſionate, benevolent, he 
tells the furious man, who is deſtitute 
of compaſſion, to be intolerant, inhuman, 
without pity. The morality of this god. 
varies in each man, from one country 


to another, ſome people ſhiver with hor- 
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ror at the ſight of thoſe actions which 
other people look upon as ſacred and meri- 

torious. Some ſee God filled with gentleneſs 
and mercy; others judge him to be cruel, 
and imagine that it is by cruelties that they 
can acquire the advantage of pleaſing bim. 
The morality of nature is clear; it 
evident even for thoſe who outrage it. It 
is not ſo with religious morality, this 
is as obſcure as the divinity who pre- 
| ſcribes it, or rather as changeable ' as the 
paſſions and the temperaments of thoſe 
who make him ſpeak, or who adore him. 
If it was left to the theologians, morality 
ought to be conſidered as a ſcience the raoſt 
problematical, the moſt uncertain, the moſt 
difficult to fix. It would require the moſt 
ſubtile or the moſt profound genius, the 
moſt penetrating and active mind, to dif- 
cover the principles of the duties of man 
towards himſelf and others. Are not, then, 
the true ſources of morality calculated to 
be known only to a ſmall number of think- 
ers or of metaphyficians? To derive it 
from a god, whom nobody ſees but within 
himſelf, and which each modifies after his £ 


Vox. IV. . own 
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own peculiar ideas, is to ſubmit it to the 
caprice of each man; to derive it from a 
being which no man upon the earth can 
boaſt of knowing, is to ſay they do not 
know from whence it could come to us. 
Whatever may be the agent upon whom 
they make nature and all the beings which 
It contains, depend, whatever power they 
may ſuppoſe him to have, it is very poſſible 
that man does or does not exiſt, but as ſoon. 
as he ſhall have made him what he is, when 
he ſhall have rendered him ſenſible, in love 
With his being, and living in ſociety, he will 
not be able, without annihilating him, or new 
moulding him, to cauſe him to exiſt other- 
wiſe than he does. According to his actual 
eſſence, qualities, and modifications, Which 
conſtitute him a being of the human ſpecies, 


morality is neceſſary to him, and the deſire 
of conſerving himſelf will make him prefer 


virtue to vice, by the ſame necellity that it 


makes him prefer pleaſure to pain“. 


To 


* According to THEOLOGY, man hath occafion for 


SUPERNATURAL GRACE to do good: this doctrine 


was, without doubt, very hurttul to ſound morality- 
| Men 


| 


r 
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To ſay that man cannot have any moral 
ſentiments, without the idea of God, is to 
ſay that he cannot diſtinguiſh vice from 


virtue; it is to pretend, that, without the 


idea of God, man would not feel the ne- 


ceflity of eating to live, would not make 
any diſtinction or choice in his food: it is 


to pretend, that without being acquainted 


with the name, the character, and the qua- 
lities of him who prepares a meſs for us, 


we are not in a ſtate to judge whether this 


meſs is agreeable or diſagreeable to us, 
whether it be good or bad. Him who does 
not know what opinion to hold upon the 


exiſtence and the moral attributes of a god, 
or who formally denies them, cannot, 


at leaſt, doubt of his own exiſtence, of his 


Men always waited for the call fron abve to do good, 
and thoſe who governed them, never employed the 
call; from bel ao, that is to ſay, the natural motives 
to excite them to virtue. Nevertheleſs TEN TULLIAN 
ſays to us, wherefore wii! ye tro Ste yourjerues, / ering after 
ihe l:w of God, whii/* ye hav? that wwhich' i. common 
to all the world, and which i, wrote on the tables of 


TERTULL. DE CORONA MILITIS. 
K 2 „ Own 
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own qualities, of his own mode of feeling 
and of judging: neither can he doubt the 
exiſtence of other organized beings like him- 
ſelf, in whom every thing ſhews him qua- 
lities analogous to hls awn, and of whom 
he can, by certain actions, attract the love 
or the hatred, the : Tſtance or the ill will, 
the eſteem or the contempt: this knowledge 
is ſufficient for him to diſtinguiſh moral good 
and evil. In ſhort, every man enjoying =: 
well ordered organization, or the faculty 
of making true experience, will only have 
to contemplate himſelf, in order to diſcover 
what he owes to others: his own nature 
will enlighten him much better upon his 
duties than thoſe gods which he can only 
conſult in his own paſſions, or in thoſe of 
ſome enthuſiaſts or impoſtors. He will 
acknowledge, that to conferve himſelf, and 
procure his own permanent well being, he 
is obliged to reſiſt the impulſion, frequently 
blind, of his own defires ; and that to con- 
ciliate the benevolence of others, he muſt 
act in a mode conformable to their's ; in 
reaſoning thus, he will know what virtue 
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is *; if he puts this theory into practice, 
he will be virtuous; he will be rewarded 
for his conduct, by the happy harmony of 
his machine, by the legitimate eſteem of 
himſelf, confirmed by the kindneſs of 
others: if he acts in a contrary mode, the 


trouble and the diforder of his machine 
| will quickly warn him | that nature, whom 


he thwarts, diſapproves his conduct, which 


is injurious to himſelf, and he will be oblige: 
to ſubſcribe to the condemnation of others, 
who will hate him, and blame his actions. 


If the wanderings of his mind prevent him 


* TuEoLoGY hitherto has not known how to give 
a true definition of virTUE. According to it, it is 


an effect of grace, that diſpoſes us to do that which 
is agreeable to the divinity. But what is the divi- 


nity? What is grace? How doth it act upon man? 
What is that, which is agreeable to G od? Where 
fore doth not this God give to all men the grace to 
do that which is agreeable in his ede fal uc ſus 
judice lis et, Men are unceafingly told to do good, 
becauſe God requires z ; never have they been informed 
what it was to cs go, and they have never been 


able to inſtruct them, neither what God was, nor 
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from ſeeing "he mot immediate conſe- 


quences TX his irregularities, neither will 
he ſee the diſtant rewards and puniſhments 


of the inviſible monarch, whom they have 
ſo vainly placed in the empyræum; this god 
will never ſpeak to him in ſo diſtin a 
manner as his conſcience, which will re- 
ward him or puniſh him on the ſpot. 


Every thing that has been ſaid, evidently | 


proves to us, that religious morality is an 


infinite loſer by being compared with the 
morality of nature, with which it is found 


in perpetual contradiction. Nature invites 
man to love himſelf, to conferve himſelf, to 
inceſſantly augment the ſum of his hap- 
pineſs: religion orders him to love only 


a formidable god, that deſerves to be hated, 
to deteſt himſelf, to ſacrifice to his frightful 


idol, the moſt pleaſing and legitimate plea- 
ſures of his heart. Nature tells man to 
conſult reaſon, and to take it for his 


guide: religion teaches him that this reaſon 
IS corrupted, that it is only a treacherous 


guide, given by a deceitful god, to lead 
bis creatures aſtray. Nature tells man to 
evlighten himſelf, to ſearch after truth, 
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inſtruct himſelf in his duties: religion en- 


1 wa 


Joins him to examine nothing, to remain 


in ignorance, to fear truth; it perſuades 
him, that there are no relations more im- 
portant to him, than thoſe which ſubſiſt 
between him and a being of whom he will 
never have any knowledge. Nature tells 


the being who is in love with himſelf, to 


moderate his paſſions, to reſiſt them when 
they are deſtructive to himſelf, to counter- 


balance them by real motives Lor-owed 


from experience: religion tells the ſenſible 
being to have no paſſions, to be an inſen- 
ſible maſs, or to co ubat his propenſities 


by motives borrowed from the imagination, 
and variable as itſelf. Nature tells man 


to be ſociable, to love his fellow creatures, 


to be juſt, peaceable, indulgent, benevolent, 


to cauſe or ſuffer his aſſociates to enjoy their 
opinions: religion counſels him to fly ſo- 
ciety, to detach himſelf from his fellow- 
creatures, to hate them, when their ima- 
gination does not procure them dreams con- 


formable to his own, to break the moſt 


ſacred bonds to pleaſe his God, to torment, 


to afflict, to perſecute, to maſſacre thoſe who 
8 will 
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will not be mad after his own manner: 
Nature tells man in ſociety to cheriſh glory, 


to labour to render himſelf eſtimable, 


be active, courageous, induſtrious: religion 


tells him to be humble, abject, puſillani— 
mous, to live in obſcurity, to vecupy himſelf 


with prayers, with meditations, with ceremo- 
nies; it fays to him, be uſe leſs to thyfelf, and 
do nothing for others*. Nature propoſes to 


the citizen for a model, men endued with 
honeſt, noble, energetic ſouls, who have 
uſefully ſerved their fellow citizens; reli- 


gion commends to them abject ſouls, extols 
pio 13 e. ful tis, frantic penite its, fana- 


tics, who, for the moſt ridiculous opinions, 


have diſturbed empires, Nature tells the 


huſband to be tender, to attach hi: nſelf to 


the company of his mate, to cheriſh her in 


Eis! We raligion makes to him a crime 


of his tendemeHs, aud frequently obliges him 


docs a real injury to political ſocieties, by the loſs 
ime, by the lazineis and inaction which it cauſes 
which it makes a duty, Indeed religion ſul. 
5ends ae molt. niefol bouts, during a cenfiderable 


dortion of the v. 
3 od > * : 


It + very eaſy to feel, that religious worſhip 
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to look upon the conjugal bonds as a ſtate 
of pollution and imperfection. Nature 
tells the father to cheriſh his children, and 
to make them uſeful members of ſociety : 
religion tells him, to rear them in the fear 
of God, and to make them blind and ſuper- 
ſtitious, incapable of ſerving ſociety, but 
extremely well calculated to diſturb its 
repoſe. Nature tells children to honour, to 
love, to liſten to their parents, to be the ſup- 
port of their old age: religion telleth them 
to prefer the oracles of their god, and to 
trample father and mother under feet, when 
there is a queſtion of the divine intereſts. 
Nature ſays to the philoſopher, occupy thy- 
ſelf with uſeful objects, conſecrate thy cares 
to thy country, make for it advantageous 
diſcoveries, calculated to perfection its 
condition: religion ſaith to him, occupy 
thyſelf with uſeleſs reveries, with endleſs 
diſputes, with refearches ſuitable to ſow 
the ſeeds of diſcord and carnage, and ob- 
ſtinately maintain opinions, which thou 
wilt never underſtand thyſelt. Nature tells 
the perverſe man, to bluſh for his vices, for 
his ſhameful propenſities for his crimes ; 
Yo... IVY: = it 
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it ſhe ws him, that his moſt ſecret irregu— 


larities will neceſfarily have an influence 


on his own felicity : religion ſaith to the 
moſt corrupted and wicked man, Do not 


e 1rritate a God, whom thou knowelt not; 
e but, if againſt his laws thou delivereſt 


thyſelf up to crime, remember that he 
will be eaſily appeaſed; go into his 


his miniſters, expiate thy tranſgreſſions 
by facrifices, by offerings, by ceremonies, 
and by prayers: theſe important cere- 


© cleanſe thee in the cycs of the Eternal.“ 
The citizen, or the man in ſociety, is not 


leſs depraved by religion, which is always 
in contradiction with ſound politics. Na- 


ture ſays to man, THOU ART FREE, NO 
POWER ON EARTlI CAN. LEGITIMATELY 
DEPRIVE THEE OF-THY RIGHTS : religion 


cries out to him, that he is a flave, con- 
demned by his God t» groan all his life 
under the iron rod of lis repreſentatives 
Nature tells man to LOVE IHE COUNTRY 


-VHICH CAVE HIM BIRru, to ſerve it 


faithfully, to unite interetts with it, againſt 
: | | 1 . 


temple, humiliate thyſelf at the feet of 


« monies, will pacify thy conſcience, and 


1 
: 


all thoſe who ſhall attempt to injure it: re- 


muring, the tyrants who oppreſs this 


citizens, under their unruly caprices. Ne- 
devoted to his prieſts, religion quickly 
to become rebels, it makes it a duty in them, 
that it is better to obey God than men. 
Nature tells princes they are men; that it 
is not their whim that can decide what is 
times ſays to them, that they are gods, to 


reſiſtance; ſometimes it transforms them 
into tyrants, whom enraged heaven is de- 


baſe, blinded with prejudices ſmitten with 
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ligion orders him to obey, without mur- 


country, to ſerve them againſt it, to merit 
their favours, by enſlaving their fellow 


vertheleſs, if the ſovereign be not ſufficiently 
changes its language; it calls out to ſubjects 


to reſiſt their maſter, it cries out to them, 


juſt, and what is unjuſt, THAT THE PUBLIC 
WILL MAKETH THE LAW : religion, ſome- 


whom nothing in this world ought to offer 


ſirous ſhould be immolated to its wrath. 

Religion corrupts princes ; theſe princes 
corrupt the law, which, like themſelves, 
becomes unjuſt; all the inftitutions are per- 
verted ; education forms only men who are 


L 2 | ain 
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vain objects, with riches, with pleaſures 5 


which they can obtain only by iniquitous 


means: nature is miſtaken, reaſon is diſ- 

dained, virtue is only a chimera, quickly 
| facrificed to the lighteſt intereſt; and re- 
 Hgion, far from remedying theſe evils, to 
which it hath given birth, doth no more 
than aggravate them till farther ; or elſe 
it only cauſes ſterile regret, quickly effaced 
by itſelf, and obliged to yield to the torrent 


of habit, of example, of propenſities, of 


| diſſipation, which conſpire to hurry all men 


to commit crimes, who will not renounce. 


their well-being. 


Here is the TY in which religion and 


politics unite their efforts, only to pervert, 


abuſe, and poiſon the heart of man; all 


the human inſtitutions appear to have for 


object, only to render men baſe or wicked. 


Do not let us, then, be at all aſtoniſhed, if 


morality 1s every where only a barren ſpe- 
culation, from which every one is obliged 
to deviate in practice, it he will not riſque 
therendering himſelf unhappy. Men have 
morals only. when renouncing their pre- 
judices they conſult their nature, but the 


continual 
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continual impulſions, which their fouls are 


receiving every moment, on the part of more 
powerful motives, quickly oblige them to 


forget thoſe rules which nature impoſes 


on them. They are continually floating 
between vice and virtue; ; we ſee them un- 
ceaſingly in contradiction with themſelves; 


if ſometimes they feel the value of an 
honeſt conduct, experience quickly ſhews 
them, that this conduct cannot conduct 
them to any thing, and can even become an 
| Invincible obſtacle to that happineſs which 


their heart never ceaſes ſearching after. 
In corrupt ſocieties, it is neceſſary to be- 
come corrupt, in order to become happy. 

The citizens, led aſtray at the ſame time, 


both by their ſpiritual and temporal guides, 
neither knew reaſon nor virtue. The ſlaves 


of both gods and men, they had all the 
vices attached to ſlavery; kept in a per- 
petual ſtate of infancy, they had neither 


knowledge nor principles; thoſe who 


preached up virtue to them, knew nothing 
of it themſelves, and could not undeceive 


them with reſpect to thoſe playthings in 
which they had learned to make their Ho 
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pineſs conſiſt. In vain they cried out to 


them, to ſtifle their paſſions, which every 


thing conſpired to unlooſe: in vain they 

made the thunder of the gods roll. to 
intimidate men, whom the tumult of 

their paſſions rendered deaf. It was quickly 
perceived, that the gods of heaven were 
much leſs feared than thoſe of the 
earth; that the favours of theſe procured 
men a much more certain well-being, than 
the promiſes of the others; that the riches | 
of this world were preferable to the trea- 


ſures which heaven reſerved for its fa- 


vourites; that it was much more advan- 
tageous for men to conform themſelves to 
the views of the viſible powers, than to 
thoſe of powers whom they never ſaw. 
In ſhort, ſociety, corrupted by its chiefs, 
and guided by their caprices, could only 
bring forth corrupt children. It gave birth 
only to avaricious, ambitious, jealous, 
and diſſolute citizens, who never ſaw 
any thing but crime happy, meanneſs 


rewarded, incapacity honoured, fortune 


ad ored, rap ine favoured, debauchery efteem_ 
ed; who eyery where found talents di. 


couraged, 
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couraged, virtue neglected, truth pro- 
ſcribed, elevation of foul cruſhed, juſtice 
trodden under feet, moderation languiſhing 


in miſery, and obliged to groan under the 
weight of haughty injuſtice. 


1n the midſt of this diſorder, of this con- 


d fuſion of ideas, the precepts of morality 
could only be vague declamations, incapable 
of convincing any one. What barrier can — 


religion, with its imaginary motive- powers, 


oppoſe to the general corruption? When 


it ſpake reaſon, it was not heard; its gods 
were not ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the 
torrent; its menaces could not arreſt thoſe 
hearts, which every thing hurried on to 
evil; its diſtant promifes could not counter- 


balance preſent ady antages ; its expiations, 


always ready to cleanſe mortals from their 


iniquities, emboldened them to perſevere 


calmed 
their conſciences; in thort, its zeal, 


diſputes, 1ts whims, only multiplied and 


exaſperated the evils with which fociety 
found itſelf afflicted; in the moſt vitiated 
nations, there were a multitude of devotees, 


and very few honeſt men, Great and 
ſmall 
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| ſmall liſtened to religion, when it appeared 
favourable to their paſſions; they liſtened to 


it no longer, when it was diſpoſed to coun- 


teract them. Whenever this religion was 


conformable to morality, it appeared in- 


commodious, it was only followed, when 


it combated morality, or totally deſtroyed 
it. The deſpot found it marvellous, when 


it aſſured him he was a god upon earth ; 


that his ſubjects were born to adore him 


| alone, and to adminiſter to his phantaſms. 
He neglected this religion, when it told him 
to be juſt; he ſaw, that from thence, it 


was in contradiction with itſelf, and that 


it was uſeleſs to preach equity to a deified 


Mortal. Beſides, he was affured that his 


god would pardon every thing as ſoon as 


he ſhould conſent to recur to his prieſts, 
always ready to reconcile them. The moſt 


wicked ſubjects reckoned, in the ſame 


d manner, upon their divine aſſiſtance; thus, | 
religion, far from reſtraining them, aſſured 


them of impunity ; its menaces could not 


deſtroy the effects, which its unworthy 
flattery had produced in princes ; theſe | 


fame menaces could not annihilate the 


3 | hopes, 
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hopes, which its expiations furniſhed to all. 
Sovereigns, puffed up with pride, or al- 


ways certain of expiating their crimes, no 


longer feared the gods ; become gods them- 
ſelves, they believed they were permitted 


do do any thing againſt poor pitiful mortals, _ 
whom they no longer conſidered in any 
other light, than as playthings, deſtined to 


amuſe them here below. 


If the nature of man were conſuhed in 


politics, which ſupernatural ideas have ſo 
| ſhamefully depraved, it would completely 


rectify the falſe notions which are enter- 


tained equally by ſovereigns and ſub- 
jects ; it would contribute, more amply 


than all the- religions in the world, to 


render ſociety happy, powerful and flou- - 


riſhing, under a rational authority. This 
nature would teach them, tliat it is for 


the purpoſe of enjoying a greater quantum 


of happineſs, that mortals live together 
in ſociety; that it is its own conſervation, 
and its felicity that every ſociety ſhould 
have for its conſtant and invariable end; 


that without equity, it only reſembles a 


collection of enemies ; that the moſt cruel 


Vor. ** 


enemy 


„„ SYSTEM 
enemy to man, is him who deceives him 
in order to enſlave him; that the ſcourge 
| moſt be to be feared by him, are thoſe 
0 vejedi who corrupt his chiefs, and who — 
ſure them of impunity for their crimes, in 
the name of the gods. It would prove to them, 
that aſſociation is a misfortune under unjuſt, 
negligent, and deſtructive governments. 
This nature, interrogated by princes, 
would teach them, that they are men, and 
not gods; that their power is only de- 
rived from the conſent of other men; 
that they are citizens, charged by other 
citizens with the care of watching over 
the ſafety of the whole; that the law 
ought to be only the expreſſion of the 
public will, and that it is never permitted 
them to counteract nature, or to thwart the 
invariable end of ſociety. This nature would 


make theſe monarchs feel that in order to be FF 
truly great and powerful, they ought to q 
command elevated and virtuous ſouls, and a 


not ſouls equally degraded by deſpotiſm 
and ſuperſtition. This nature would teach 
ſovereigns that in order to be cheriſhed 
by their ſubjects, they ought to procure 
„„ | oe them 
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them ſuccours, and cauſe them to enjoy 


thoſe benefits which the wants of their 
nature demands for them; that they ought | 
to maintain them inviolably in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their rights, of which they are 
the defenders and the guardians. This 
nature would prove to all thoſe princes 
who ſhould deign to conſult it, that it 
is only by good works and kindneſs that 
: they can merit the love and attachment 
of the people ; that oppreſſion only raiſes 
them enemies; that violence procures 
them only an unſteady power; that force 


connot confer any legitimate right on 


them; and that beings eſſentially in love 
| with happineſs, muſt ſooner or later finiſh 
by revolting againſt an authority that 


only makes itſelf felt by violence. Here, 
then, is the manner in which nature, the 
ſovereign of all beings, and to whom all 


are equal, would ſpeak to one of thoſe 
| ſuperb monarchs whom © flattery hath 
deified—* Untoward and headſtrong child! 


cc Pigmy, fo proud of commanding pig- 


„ mies! Have they, then, aſſured thee 


* that thou wert a god ? Have they told 
M 2 % thee 
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-- 


thee that thou wert ſomething ſuper · 
natural? But know, that there is no- 


thing ſuperior to me. Contemplate ; 


e thine own infignificance, acknowledge 


thine impotence againſt the ſlighteſt of 


= 6 


* my blows. I can break thy ſceptre, R 


can take away thy life, I can reduce thy 


throne to powder, I can diflolve thy 


people, I can even deſtroy the earth, 


which thou inhabiteſt; and thou believeſt 5 
thyſelf a god. Be, then, again thyſelf; 
av ow that thou art a man, made to ſub- 
mit to my laws, like the leaſt of thy ſub- 


jets. Learn, then, and never let it eſ- 
cape they memory, that thou art the 
man of thy people; the miniſter of thy 
nation; the interpreter and the executor 
of its will; the fellow citizen of thoſe 


whom thou haſt the right of commanding 
only becauſe they conſent to obey thee, 
in view of the well-being which thou 


promiſeſt to procure for * Reign, 


then, on this condition, fulfil thy ſacred 
engagements. Be benevolent, and above 
all, equitable. If thou art willing to 
have thy power aſſured to thee, never 

| * abuſe. 
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abuſe it; let it be circumſcribed by the im- 
moveable limits of eternal juſtice. Be 
the father of thy people, zud they will 
cheriſh thee, like thy children. But if 


thou neglecteſt them, if thou ſe parateſt | 


_ thine intereſts from thoſe of thy great 


family; if thou refuſeſt to thy ſub- 
jects the happineſs which thou oweſt 


them; if thou armeſt thyſelf againſt them, 
* thou ſhalt be like all tyrants, the ſlave 


of gloomy care, of alarm, of cruel ſuſ- 
picion. Thou wilt become the victim 


of thine own folly. Thy people, in deſ- 


pair, will no longer acknowledge. thy 


' DIVINE RIGHTS. In vain, then, thou 


wouldit ſue for aid to that religion 
which hath deified- thee ; it can effect 


nothing with thoſe people whom miſery 


hath rendered deat, heaven will abandon 
thee to the fury of thoſe enemies which 
thy phrenſy ſhall have made thee. The 
gods can effect nothing againſt my irre- 
vocable decrees, which will, that man 
ſhall irritate himſelf againſt the cauſe of 
his ſorrows.“ 
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In ſhort, every thing would make known 


to rational princes, that they have no 
occaſion for heaven, to be faithfully obeyed _ 
on earth; that all the powers of heaven, 
will not ſuſtain them, when they ſhall att 
the tyrant, that their true friends are thoſe 
| who undeceive the people of their de- 
luſion; that their real enemies are thoſe 
who intoxicate them with flattery, who 
harden them in crime, who make the road 
to heaven eaſy for them; who feed them 
with chimeras, ſuitable to draw them aſide 
from thoſe cares and thoſe ſentiments 
which they owe to nations *. - 


It is, then, I repeat it, only by recon- 


ducting men to nature, that we can procure 

them evident notions, and certain know- 

| ledge; it is only by ſhewing them their 
true relations with each other, that we 
can place them on the road to happineſs. 


The human mind, blinded by its theology, 


has ſcarcely advanced a m_ ſtep. Man's 


—" . gene em cerer is, He code et vnd. tere pauci. 


py Dete-nc u reges e. Axa morie tyrannz, 


JUVYENAL SAT. XV. 110. 
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religious ſyſtems have rendered bim dubious 


of the moſt demonſtrable truths of every 
kind. Superſtition influenced every thing, 


and ſerved to corrupt all. Philoſophy _ 
guided by it, was no longer any thing | 
more than an imaginary ſcience : it quitted 


the real world, to throw itſelf into the 


ideal world of metaphyſics; it neglected 


nature, to occupy itſelf with gods, with 
ſpirits, with inviſible powers, which only 


| ſerved to render all queſtions more obſcure 


and more complicated. In all difficult ies, 


they brought in the divinity, and from 
_ thence things only became more and more 


perplexed, nothing could be explained. 


Theological notions appear to have been 
invented only to put man's reaſon to 
flight, to confound his judgment, to de- 


ceive his mind, to overturn all his cleareſt 


ideas of every ſcience. In the hands of the 
theologians, Loi, or the art of reaſoning, 


was nothing more than an unintelligible 


Jargon, calculated to ſupport ſophiſm and 


falſehood, and to prove the moſt palpable 


contradictions. MoRaALity became, as we 
have ſeen, uncertain and wavering, becauſe 
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it was l on an ideal being, who _ 


never in accord with himſelf ; his goodneſs, 
his juſtice, his moral qualities, his uſeful 
precepts, were each moment contradicted 


by an iniquitous conduct, and the moſt 


8 barbarous commands. Polirics, as we 
have ſaid, were perverted, by the falſe ideas 
which were given to ſovereigns of their 
rights. JURISPRUDENCE and the laws were 
ſubmitted to the caprice of religion, who 
put ſhackles on the labour, the commerce, 


the induſtry, the activity of nations. Every 
thing was ſacrificed to the intereſts of the 


theologians ; for every ſcience, they only 


taught obſcure and quarrelſome meta- 
: phyſics, which, hundreds of times, cauſed _ 
the blood of thoſe people to flow, Who 


were incapable of underſtanding it. 


Born an enemy to experience, theology, 


that ſupernatural ſcience, was an invincible 


obſtacle to the progreſs of the natural 
ſciences, as it almoſt alwavs threw itſelf in 
their way. It was not permitted for na- 


| tural philoſophy, for natural hiſtory, for 
anatoray, to ſee any thing, but through 


the medium of the jaundiced eyes of ſuper- 


GS | ſtition. 
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ſtition. The moſt evident facts were re- 
jected with diſdain, and proſcribed with 
horror, whenever they could not be made 


to ſquare with the hypotheſes of religion “. 
In ſhort, theology unceaſingly oppoſed it- 


ſelf to the happineſs of nations, to the 
progreſs of the human mind, to uſeful 
reſearches, to the liberty of thought: it 
kept man in ignorance, all his ſteps, guided 
by it, were no more than errors. Is it re- 
ſolving a queſtion in natural philoſophy, 
to ſay that an effect which ſurprizes us, | 
that an unuſual phznomenon, that a vol- 
cano, a deluge, a comet, &c. are figns of 


the divine wrath, or works contrary to the 


* V1RGiL, the biſhop of saLTzBURG, was con- 
demned by the church, for having dared to maintain 


the exiſtence of the antipodes. All the world are ac- 
quainted with the perſecutions which GALILA&Us ſuffered 


for pretending that the sux did not make its revolution 


round the EAN TH. DrsCarTEs was obliged to die 


in a foreign land. Priefts have a right to be enemies 
to the ſciences; the progreſs of reafon will annihilate, 
ſooner or later, ſuperſtitious ideas. Nothing that is 


founded on NATURE and on TRUTH, can ever be loſt, 


the works of the, imagination and of impoſture muſt be 
overturned firſt or laſt, 


Vor. IV. NJ laws 
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laws of nature? In perſuading nations, as 
it has done, that all the calamities, whether 
Phyſical or moral, which they experience, 
are the effefts of the will of God, or chaſ- 
tiſements, which his power inflicts on them, 
is it not preventing them to ſeek after re- 
| medies for theſe evils*? Would it not 
15 have been more uſeful, to have ſtudied the 
nature 


* In the year 172 5, the ctTy or Pants was affited 
with a ſcarcity, which it was thought would cauſe an 
inſurrection of the people, they brought down the ſhrine 
of sr. GENEVIEVE, the patroneſs or tutelary goddeſs of 
the Pari ans, and it was carried in proceſhon, to cauſe 
this calamity to ceaſe, which was brought on by mo- : 
vopolies, in which the miſtreſs of the then prime mi- 
niſter was intereſted. 

In the year 1795, ENGLAND was afflicted with” 2 
ſcarcity, brought on by an illjudged war againſt the 
FRENCH PEOPLE, for having thrown off the tyranny 
of their monarchy, in which conteſt immenſe quantities 
of grain and other proviſions were deſtroyed, to prevent 
them falling into the hands of the French republicans, 
and alſo by the diſmemberment of roL Ax p, the granary 
of Europe, by the K1NG OPA Uss TA and the eEMPREss of 
nuss A, whole troops laid waſte every thing they came 
near, becauſe a general, named kosclovsko, of the 
molt exemplary courage, had, 1 a choſen body of 
Ts brave 
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nature of things, and to ſeek in nature 
berſelf, or in human induſtry, for ſuccours 
againſt thoſe ſorrows, with which mortals 


brave Poles, endeavoured, though vainly, to prevent 
this cruel injuſtice, by oppoſing force to force. This 
alarming ſcarcity, induced a meeting, at the Lox4D0N 
| TAVERN in LONDON, to conſider of means to alleviate 
the diſtreſſes of the Eagliſh people, which proved as 
fruitleſs as the oppoſition of the Poles to theſe crowned 
robbers. —At this meeting, a-DoCToR VINCENT, 2 
_ Chriſtian prieſt, and the then maſter of Weſtminſter 
_ {chool, made a grave and folemn ſpeech, in which he 
attributed the whole calamity to the chaſtiſement of 
God, for the fins of the people, Dn 
The name of this God is always made 3 of ip | 
wicked and abandoned chiefs, to cover their own ini- 
quities, and ſcreen themſelves from the reſentment of 
the people, the prieſts, thoſe peſts to ſociety, who are 
unmediately intereſted in their peculations and oppreſ- 
fions, always maintain the doctrine of theſe cunning 
knaves, and the ignorance of the citizens ſuffers theſe 
fables to paſs for inconteſtable truths: it is thus that 
KING-CRAFT and PRIEST-CRAFT, in unling their 
forces, always keep men in a ſtate of degrading ſlavery, 
never ſuffering the bandeau of deluſion to be removed 
from before their eyes, by decreeing, in the name oę 
God, the moſt cruel puniſhments againſt thoſe who at- 
tempt to throw the light of day on the lecret « Caverns 
of impoſition and deſpotiſm. 


Naz - are 
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are afflicted, than toattribute the evil, which 
man experiences, to an unknown power, 


againſt whoſe will it cannot be ſuppoſed 


there is any relief? The ſtudy of na- 


ture, the ſearch after truth, elevates the 


ſoul, expands the genius, is calculated to 
render man active and courageous ; theolo- 
gical notions, appear to have been made 
to debaſe him, to contract his mind, to 
plunge him in deſpondence *. In the place 
of attributing to the divine vengeance 
_ thoſe wars, thofe famines, thoſe ſterilities, 
| thoſe contagions, and that multitude 
of calamities which deſolate the people, 
would it not have been more uſeful and 


more conſiſtent with truth, to have 
ſhewn them that theſe evils were to be 


aſcribed to their own folly, or rather to the 
paſſions, to the want of energy, to the ty- 


ranny of their princes, who ſacrifice nations 


to their frightful delirium? Theſe irra- 
tional 8 8 in the place of amuſing 


7M Nes enim aliunde venit animo robur, gone a bon: 
| ibu quam a contemplatione naturæ. 


$ENEC. Q&T EST. NATUR, LIB. VI. CHAP. XXXIT: 
themſelves 


2 


* 
7 
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} : 
4 

* 

7 
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themſelves with expiations for their pre- 


tional adminiſtration, the true means of 
avoiding thoſe ſcourges of which they 


expiations, of prayers, of ſacrifices, of 
faſting, of proceſſions, &c. which all the 


poſed to the diſaſters which they expe- 


its notions, far from being uſeful to the 


thoſe forrows which afflict the earth, of 
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tended crimes, and ſeeking to render them- 
ſelves acceptable to imaginary powers, 
ſhould they not have fought, in a more ra- 


were the victims? Natural evils, demand 
natural remedies: ought not experience 
long ſince to have convinced mortals, of the 
inefficacy of ſupernatural remedies, of 


people of the earth have vainly op- 


rienced? 


Let us, then, conclude, th 1at theology and 


human ſpecics, are the true ſources of all 


thoſe errors, by which men are blinded, 
of thoſe prejudices which benumb them, 
of that ignorance _ which renders them 


credulous, "of thoſe vices which torment 


them, of thoſe governments which oppreſs 
them. Let us, then, conclude, that thoſe 
divine and ſupernatural ideas with which 


We 
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we are inſpired from our infancy, are the 


true cauſes of our habitual folly, of our 
religious quarrels, of our ſacred diſſentions, 
of our inhuman perſecutions. Let us, 


at length, acknowledge, that they are theſe 
fatal ideas which have obſcured morality, 


corrupted politics, retarded the progreſs of 
the ſciences, even annihilated happineſs 


and peace in the heart of man. Let it, 


then, be no longer diſſimulated, that all 
thoſe calamities, for which man turns his 
eyes, drowned in tears, towards heaven, 
are to be aſcribed to thoſe vain phantoms 
which his imagination has placed there; 
let him ceaſe to implore them; let him 
feek in nature, and in his own energy, thoſe | 
reſources, which the gods, who are deaf 


to his cries, will never procure for him. 


Let him conſult the deſires of his heart, 
and he will know that which he oweth 


to himſelf, and that which he oweth to 


others: let him examine the eſſence and 
the aim of ſociety, and he will no longer 
de a ſlave; let him conſult experience, he 
will find truth, and he will acknowledge 


that 


doubt, 


the fruit of reflection, was almoſt always Tos 
war with RELIGION, Which, as we have ſhewn, is 
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that error never can poſibly render him 
nappy”. 


487 


J * The author of the nook or w1sDoMm, bath ſaid 
with reaſon, infandorum eum idolorum cultura, om..is 


mali oft cauſa et initium et finis. See CHAP. Xxv. 
VERS. 27. He did not fee that his god was an idol 


more prejudicial than all the others. As for the reſt, - 


it appears that the dangers of ſuperſtition have been | 
felt by all thoſe who have ſincerely taken to heart 


the intereſts of the human ſpecies. Here, een 


is the reaſon why PHILOSOPHY, which 


itſelf the fruit of 1G6%08Axct, of IMPOSIURE, of gx» 
THUSIASM, and of 3MAGINATION. | 


CHAP=- 
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CHAPTER THE TEN TH. 


MEN CAN FORM No CONCLUSION FROM 
THE IDEAS WHICH ARE GIVEN THEM 
or THE DIVINITY : OF THE WANT OF. 
JUST INFERENCE IN, AND OF THE 
INUTILITY OF, THEIR CONDUCT ON 
HIS ACCOUNT. > 


1 F, as we have proved, the falſe ideas 
that men have in all times formed to them- 
ſelves of the divinity, far from being of 
ntility, are prejudicial to morality, to po- 
litics, to the happineſs of ſociety, and the 
members who compoſe it, in ſhort, to the 
_ progreſs of the human underſtanding ; rea- 
fon and our intereſt ought to make us feel 
the neceſſity of baniſhing from our mind 
theſe vain and futile opinions, which will 
never be ſuitable, but to confound it, and 
diſturb the tranquillity of our hearts. In 
vain we ſhould flatter ourſelves with ar- 
riving at the rectificaticn of theological 
notions; falſe in their principles, they are 
000 - "mot 
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not ſuſceptible of reform. Under whatever 
ſhape an error preſents itfelf, as ſoon as 
men ſhall attach a great importance to it, 

it will finiſh, foonex or later, by having for 
them conſequences as extenſive as dan- 
gerous. Beſides, the inutility of the re- 
ſearches which in all ages have been made 
after the divinity, of whom the notions have 
never had any other effect than to obſcure 
him more and more, even for thoſe themſelves 5 
who have moſt meditated upon hin—this 
inutility, | ſay, ought it not to convince us, 
that theſe notions are not within the reach of 
our capacity, and that this imaginary be- 
ing will not be better known by us, or 
by our deſcendants, than it hath been by 
our anceſtors, either the moſt ſavage or 
the moſt ignorant? The object which 
men, in all ages, have the moſt conſidered, 
reaſoned upon the moſt, written upon 
the moſt, nevertheleſs remains the leaſt 
known; on the contrary, time hath only 
rendered it more impoſſible to be con- 
ceived. If God be ſuch as modern theo- 
logy depicts him to us, he mult be him- 
ſelf a God who is capable of forming 


Vo „ | O TS | all 
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idea of him“. We know little 
of man, we hardly know ourſelves and 
our faculties, and we are diſpoſed to 
reaſon upon a being inacceſſible to all our 
ſenſes! Let us, then, travel over in peace 
the line deſcribed for us by nature, with- 
out diverging from it, to run after chi- 
meras; let us occupy ourſelves with ur 
true happineſs; let us profit of the be- 
nefits which are ſpread before us; let us 
labour to multiply them, by diminiſhing the 
number of our errors; let us ſubmit to thoſe 
_ evils, which we cannot avoid; and do not 
let us augment them, by filling our mind 
with prejudices ſuitable to lead it aſtray. 
When we ſhall reflect on it, every thing 
will clearly. prove to us, that the pretended 
ſcience of god, 1s, in truth, nothing but 
a preſumptuous ignorance, maſked under 
pompous and unintelligible words. In ſhort, 


* A modern poet has compoſed a piece of poetry, 
that received the ſanction of the French academy, upon 
| the ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, in which the follow iog ine 
was particularly applauded : 


« 20 5 45 5 avhat be is, "(were necdful to be himſe I.” 2 
let 
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= us 110 unfruitful reſearches, let 

at leaſt, acknowledge our invincible 
3 it will be more advantageous 
to us, than an arrogant ſcience, which 


hitherto hath done nothing more than fow 
diſcord on the earth, and affliction in our 


hearts. 


= Wi ſuppoſing _ a ſovereign intelligence, 
who governs the world ; in ſuppoſing a 


god, who exatts from his creatures that 
they ſhould know him, that they ſhould be 
convinced of his exiſtence, of his wiſdom, 


of his power, and who is defirous they 
ſhould render him homage, it muſt be 
allowed, that no man on the earth com- 


pletely fulfils in this reſpect the views of 


providence. Indeed nothing is more de- 
monſtrable, than the impoſſibility in which 


the theologians find themſelves to form to 


their mind any idea whatever of their di- 
| vinity* „ The weakneſs and the obſcurity 
1 = = Of 


- '* Procorrvs, the firſt BIsnor of the cotus, ſays, 
in a very ſolemn manner, „ ef em it a very fooliſh te- 
6: merity, to be diſpoſed to pen.trate into the know edge of 

« the nature of Got,” And farther on, he acknow- 
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olf the proofs which they give of his ex⸗ 
iſt ence; : the contradictions into which they 


fall; the ſophiſms and the begging of prin- 
ciples which they employ, evidently prove 


to us, that they are very frequently in the 
_ greateſt incertitude upon the nature of 


the being with whom it is their profeſſion _ 


to occupy themſelves. But, granting that 
thev have a knowledge of him, that his 
exiſtence, his eſſence, and his attributes 


were fo tully demonſtrated to them, as to 
leave no one doubt in their mind, do the 
reſt of the human beings enjoy the ſame - 


advantage? gens how many per— 


ſons will be found in the world, who have 


the leiſure, the capacity, the penetration 


neceſſary to underftand what is meant to 


be defignated under the name of an imma- 
terial being, of a pure ſpirit, who moveth 


matter, W ithout being matter himſelf; who is 


che motive e-power of nature, without being 


ledges, * that be has nothing more to ſay of bim, except 
% that he is per}. ly good. Him awhe know. th more, whe- 


&* tler le be cccletaſtig or layman, Las enly. to tell it.“ 


contained 


N 
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contained in nature, and without being 
able to touch it? Are there, i:. the moſt. 
religious ſocieties, many perſons who are in 
a ſtate to follow their ſpiritual guides in 
thoſe ſubtle proofs which they give them 
of the exiſtence of the god which they 
make them adere? — 

Very few men, without doubt, are ca— 
pable of a profound and connected me- 
ditation ; the exerciſe of thought is, for the 
greater part, amongſt them a labour as 
painful as it is unuſual. The people, | 
obliged to labour hard, in order to lubtiſ 3 
are commonly incapable of reflection. No- 
bles, men of the world, women, andy oung 
people occupied x rith their own affairs, with 
the care of gratiiving their paions, of pro- 
ee plcaſure, think as ; rarely as 
the V not, , perl, aps, two 
men in an hundred thouſand, Who! have ſeri- 


ouſly aſked themſelves the qu 


ſtlon, what 
it is they under! __ Pak the (won GoD ? 
whilſt it is extremely rare to find 
to whom the exiſtence of God is a problem: 
nevertheleſs, as we have ſaid, conyiction 

tuppot: s that evidence which can alone pro- 
3 Cure 
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cure certitude to the mind. Where, then, are 
the men u are convinced of the exiſtence 
of their god? Who are thoſe, in whom we 
_ ſhall find the complete certitude of this pre- 
| tended truth, ſo important to all? WhO 
are the perſons who have given themſelves 
an account of the ideas which they have 
formed to themſelves upon the divinity, 
upon his attributes, upon his eſſence? 
Alas | I fee in the whole world only ſome 
ſpeculators, who, by dint of occupying 
themſelves with him, have fooliſhly be- 
lieved they have diſcovered ſomething in 
| the confuſed and unconnetted ideas of their 
imagination; they have endeavoured to 
form a whole, which, chimerical as it is, 
they have accuſtomed themſelves to conſider 
as really exiſting: by dint of muſing upon it, 
they have ſometimes perſuaded themſelves 
that they ſaw it diſtinctly, and they have 
attained to the making others believe it, 
who have not muſed quite fo much as 
themſelves. 1 
It is never more than upon hearſay, that 
the mals of the people adore the god of 
their fathers and their prieſts: authority, 


confidence, 
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confidence, ſubmiſſion, and habit, take place 
of conviction and proofs in them; they 
proſtrate themſelves, and pray, becauſe 
their fathers have taught them to fall down 
and worſhip; but wherefore have theſe 
fallen upon their knees? It is becauſe, in 
times far diſtant, their legiſlators and their 
guides have impoſed it on them as a duty. 
« Adore and believe,“ have they been 
toes, thoſe gods, whom ye cannot : 
 « comprehend; yield yourſelves in this 
reſpect to our profound wiſdom ; we 
& know more than you about the divinity.” 
But wherefore ſhould I take this matter 
on your authority? It is becauſe God 
willeth it thus; it is becauſe God will 
| punith you, it you dare reſiſt. But is not 
this god the thing in queſtion? Never- 
theleſs, men have always fatisfied them- 
ſelves with this circle of errors; the idleneſs 
of their mind made them find it moſt. 
eaſy to yield themſelves to the judgment 
of others. All religious notions are uni— 
formly founded on authority; all the reli- 
glons of the world forbid examination, and 
are not difpoſed that men fthould reafon 


upon 
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upon them ; it is authority that wills they 


ſhould believe in God; this god is himſelf. 


founded only upon the authority of ſome 

men, who pretend to have a knowledge 
of him, and to be ſent, on his part, to an- 
nounce him to the earth. A god made by 
men, hath, without 8 oc aſion for r men 
to make him known to men * 


* Men are alwavs as credulous as children, upon 


thoſe objects which relate to religion; as they com- 
prehend nothing about it, and are nevertheleſs 


told that they muſt believe it, they imagine, they 


run no riſque in joining ſentiments with their prieſts, 


whom they tuppoſe to have been able to diſcover that 
which they do not themſelves underſtand. The moſt 
rational people ſav to themſelves, what hl I do? 


ewhat intereſt can fo many people have to deceive®F I ſay 


to them, they do deceive you, either becauſe they are 


themſelves deceived, or becauſe they have a great 
intereſt in deceiving you. | | | 

By. the confeſſion of the theologians themſelves, 
men are without RELIGION : they have only SUPER- 
STITION. . Superſtition, according to them, is a or- 


p if the divinity badly ur derſtood and irratio.al, or 


elſe, a worſhip ren ercd to a. faſe aiviitz. But where 


are the people or the clergy, Who will allow that their 
divinity is falſe, aud their worſbip irrational? How 
Hall 
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Is it not, then, for the pries, the in- 
ſpirrd. the metaphyſicians, that the con- 


viction of the exiſtence of a god would be 
reſerved, which is nevertheleſs faid to be ſo 
neceſſary for the whole human ſpecies root 


ſhall we find any harmony among the theo- 


logical notions of the different inſpired men, 


or thoſe thinkers who are ſcattered over 


the earth? Thoſe themſelves, who make 
_ profeſſion of adoring the ſame god, are 
they in accord with a to him? Are 
they contented with the proofs which their 
. colleagues bring of his exiſtence ? Do 
they ee ſubſcribe to the ideas 


which they preſent upon his nature, upon 
his conduct, upon the manner of under- 


ſhall it be decided, who is right, or who is wrong? It 
is evident, that in this affair, all men are equally wrong. 


Indeed, Buppæus, in his TREATISE ON ATHEISM, 


tells us, in or.er that à religion may be true, not only 
the object of the worſhip muſt be true, but we muſt alſs © 
have a juſt idea of it, He, then, who adoreth God, 
"without knowing vim, adoreth him in a pere % and cor. 
rupt manner, and is guilty of Superſtition.” This granted, 
could it not be FEES of all the theologians in the 


world, if they can boaſt of having a JUST IDEA, or a real 
knowledge of the dvinity : ? 


Vor. IV. iP ſtanding 
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ſtanding his various oracles? Is there 
one country on the earth, where the ſcience 


of god is really perfectioned? Has this 


ſcience obtained any degree of that con- 
ſiſtency and uniformity which we ſee at- 
tached to human knowledge, to the moſt 
_ futile arts, to thoſe trades which arc moſt 
deſpiſed? The words SPIRIT, IMMATE- 
RIALITY, CREATION, PREDEST NATION, 
GRACE; this multitude of ſubtile diſ- 
tinctions, with which theology is through- 
out filled n ſome countries; theſe in- 
ventions, ſo ingenious, imagined by thoſe 


thinkers who have ſucceeded each other, 
during ſo many ages, have done no more, 
alas | than perplex things; and hitherto 
the ſcience, the moſt neceſſary to man, 


has never been able to acquire the leaſt de- 
gree of fixitv. For thoufands of years 


paſt, theſe idle dreamers haye been per- 
petually relieving each other to meditate 


on the divinity, to divine his concealed 
ways, to invent hypotheſes fuitable to de- 


velope this important enigma, Their 


ſmall ſucceſs has not at all diſcouraged 


the theological vanity ; ; they have always 
ſpaken 
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ſpoken of God; they have diſputed, they 
have cut each others” throats for him; and 

this ſublime being nevertheleſs remains the 

moſt unknown and the moſt examined“. 

Men would have been too happy, if, 

_ confining themſelves to thoſe viſible ob- 

jects which intereſt them, they had em- 

ployed in perfeQtioning their real ſciences, 
their laws, their morals, and their education, 
half thoſe efforts which they have waſted 
in their reſearches after the divinity. They 


If things were coolly examined, it would be ac- 
knowledged, that religion is by no means formed, for 
the greater part of mankind, who are utterly incapable 
of comprehending any of thoſe aerial ſubtilities upon 
which it reſts. Who is the man that underſtandeth 
any thing of the fundamental principles of his religion; 
of the sPiR[TUALITY of God; of the IMMATERIALITY 

of the ſoul ; of the MYSTERIES, of which he is told 
every day? Are there many people who can boaſt 
of perfectly underſtanding the ſtate of the queſtion in 
thoſe theological ſpeculations, which have frequently the 
power of diſturbing the repoſe of mankind? Never- 
theleſs, even the women believe themſelves obliged to 
take a part in the quarrels excited by idle contempla- 
tors, who are of leſs utility to ſociety, than the meaneſt 
artizan. N | 5 
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would have been alſo much wiſer, and more 
fortunate, if they had agreed to let their 
idle and unemployed guides quarrel be- 
tween themſelves, and fathom thoſe depths 
ſuitable to ſtun and amaze them, without 
intermeddling with their irrational dif- 
putes. But it is the eſſence of ignorance, 
to attach importance to every thing which 
it doth not underſt and. Human vanity 
makes the mind bear up againſt difficul- 
ties. The more an object eludes our en- 
quiry, the more efforts we make to com- 
paſs it, becauſe, from thence, our pride is 

ſpurred on, our curiofity 1 is irritated, and it 
appears intereſting to us. On the other 

hand, the longer and more laborious 
our reſearches have been, the more im- 
portance we attach to our real or pretended 
diſcoveries, the more we are deſirous not 
to have loſt our time, and we are always 
ready to defend warmly the goodneſs of 
our judgment. Do not let us, then, be ſur- 
prized at the intereſt which ignorant people 
have at all times taken in the diſcoveries 
of their prieſts ; nor at the obſtinacy which 
theſe have always ſhewn in their diſputes. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, in combatting for his god, each 
fought only for the intereſts of his own 
vanity, which of all human paſſions, is the 
moſt quickly alarmed, and the moſt ſuit- 
able to produce very great follies. 
If, throwing abide.” for a moment, the 
fatal ideas which theology gives us of a ca- 
pricious god, whoſe partial and deſpotic 
decrees decide the condition of human 
beings, we would only fix our eyes upon 
his pretend ed goodneſs, which all men, 
even when trembling before this god, are 
in accord to give him: if we ſuppoſe him 
to have the object which they have aſcribed 
to him, to have laboured only to his own 
glory, to exact the homage of intelligent 
beings; to ſeek in all his. works only 
the well-being of the human ſpecies ; how 
can we reconcile his views and his diſ- 
poſit ions with the i ignorance, truly invincible, 
in which this god, ſo glorious and ſo good, 
leaves the greater part of mankind wath 
reſpe& to him? If God is deſirous to be 
known, cherithed. thanked, wherefore doth 
he not thew himſelf, under favourable traits, 
to all thoſe intelligent beings, by whom he 


would 


%% mn 
would be loved and adored ? Wherefore 


doth he not manifeſt himſelf to all the 


earth, in an unequivocal — much 


more capable of convincing us than thoſe 


particular revelations, which appear to ac-_ 
cuſe the divinity of a fatal partiality for 
ſome of his creatures? The omnipotent, 
hath he not then more evident means of 
ſhewing himſelf to men, than thoſe ridi- 
culous metamorphoſes, thoſe pretended 
incarnations, which are atteſted to us by 
writers ſo little in harmony with _each 
other in the recitals which they make? 


In the place of ſuch a number of miracles, 


5 invented to prove the divine miſſion of ſo 
many legiſlators held in reverence by the 
different people of the world, could not 


the ſovereign of minds have convinced at 


once the human mind of thoſe things, with 


which he was deſirous it ſhould be ac— 


quainted? In the room of ſuſpending a 


ſun in the vaulted firmament ; in the place 
of diffuſing without order the ſtars and 


conſtellations, which 611 up the regions of 
ſpace ; v ould it not have been more con- 


formable to the views of a god, ſo jealous 


of 
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of his glory, and ſo well intentioned to- 
wards man, to have wrote in a manner not 
liable to diſpute, his name, his attributes, 
his everlaſting will, in indelible characters, 
and equally legible to all the inhabitants 
of the earch* ? "Ns one, then, would have 
been able to doubt the exiſtence of a god, 
of his manifeſt will, of his viſible intentions; 
no mortal would have dared to place him- 
elf ! in a ſituation of attracting his wrath; 
in hort, no man would have had the au- 
dacity to have impoſed on men in his 
name, or to have interpreted his will, ac- 
cording to his own whim and caprice. 
Theology is truly the vEs3EL oF THE. 
 DANAIDES.. By dint of contradiory qua- 


* I foreſee that the theologians will oppoſe to this 
paſſage, their cli narrant gloriam Dei. But we ſhall 
reply to them, that the heavens prove ncthing, ex- 
cept the power of nature, the immutability of its 
laws, the power of attraction, of repulſion, of gra- 
vitation, the energy of matter; and that the heavens 
in no way announce the exiſtence of an immaterial 
cauſe, of a god who is in contradiction with him- 
felt, and who can never do that which he is diſpoſed 
to do. 

lities 
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lities and bold aſſertions, it has, to lay 
thus, ſo ſhackled its god, as to make it 
impoſſible for him to act. Indeed, when 
even we ſhould ſuppoſe the exiſtence of 
the theological god, and the rcality of thoſe 
attributes, ſo diſcordant, which are given 
him, we can conclude nothing from them, 
to authorize the conduct, or the worſhips 
which are preſcribed to be rendered 
to him. If he be infinitely good, what 
reaſon ſhall we have to fear him? If he 
be infinitely wife, wherefore diſturb our- 
ſelves upon our condition? If he be 
omniſcient, wherefore inform him of our 
wants, and fatigue him with our prayers ? 
If he be omnipreſent, wherefore erect tem- 
ples to him? If he be lord of all, where- 
fore make ſacrifices and offerings to him? 
Tf he be juſt, wherefore believe that he 
puniſhes thoſe creatures, whom he hath 
filled with imbecility? If his grace work- 
eth every thing in man, what reaſon hath 
he to reward him? If he be omnipotent, 
how can he be offended ; how can we reſiſt 
him? If he be rational, how can he enrage 
himſelf againſt theſe blind mortals, to 
3 3 oem 
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; whom he hath left the liberty © of acting 
irrationally ? If he be immutable, by what 


right ſhall we pretend to make him change 


his decrees? If he be | inconceivable, 
wherefore ſhould we occupy ourſelves 


with him? If he hath ſpoken, wherefore 
is the univerſe not convinced? If the 
knowledge of a god be the moſt neceſſary 
thing, wherefore is it not more evident 


and more maniteſt ? 


But, on the other hand, the theological 


god hath two faces. Nevertheleſs, if he be 
_ wrathful, jealous, vindictive, and wicked, 


as theology ſuppoſes him to be, without 
being diſpoſed to allow it, we ſhall not any 
longer be authorized to addreſs our pravers 
to him, nor to ſorrowfully occupy our- 


ſelves with his idea. On the contrary, for 


our preſent happineſs, and for our quiet, 


we ought to make a point of banithing 


him from our thoughts ; we ought to place 


him in the rank of thoſe neceifary evils, 


which are only aggravated by the conſi- 


deration of them. Indeed, if God be a 


tyrant, how ſhould it be pofſible to love 


him? Affection and tenderneſs, are they 
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not tentiments incompatible with an 
habitual fear? How could we experience 
love for a maſter, who giveth to his ſlaves 
the liberty of offending him, to the end 
| that he may take them on their weak fide, : 
and punith them with the utmoſt barbarity ? 
If to this odious character, God alſo join- 
eth omnipotence; if he holdeth in his 
hands the unhappy playthings of his 
fantaſtic cruelty, what can we conclude 
from it ? Nothing ; fave that, Whatever 
efforts we may be able to make to eſcape 
our deſtiny, we ſhall alw ays be incapaci- 
tated to withdraw ourſelves from d -1f--- 
a £0d, cruel or wicked by his nature, 
be armed with infinite power, and taketh 
pleaſure in rendering us eternally miſerable, 
nothing will be able to divert him from 
t; his wickedneſs will always purſue its 
courſe; his malice would, without doubt, 
prevent him from paying any attention 
to our cries; nothing would be able to 
foften his obdurate heart. 
Thus, under whatever point of view we 
contemplate the theological god, we have 
no worthip to render him, no pravers to 
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offer up to him. If he be perfeQly good, 
intelligent, equitable, and wiſe, what have 
we to atk of him? If he be ſovereignly 
wicked, if he be gratuitouſly cruel, as all 
men believe, without daring to avow kit, 
our evils are without remedy; ſuch a god 
would deride our prayers, and, ſooner or 
later, we ſhould be obliged to ſubmit to the 
rigour of the lot which he has deſtined 
ER „„ er 
Ihis granted, he who can undeceive 

himſelf of the afflicting notions of the di- 
vinity, hath this advantage over the cre- 
dulous and trembling ſuperſtitious mortal, 
that he eſtabliſhes in his heart a momen- 
tary tranquillity, which, at leaſt, rendereth 
him happy in this life. If the ſtudy of 
nature hath baniſhed from him hoſe chi- 
meras with which the - ſuper us man 
is infeſted, he enjoys a ſecurity of ich this 
ſees himſelf deprived. In conſu.:ing this 
nature, his fears are diſſipated, his opinions, 
true or falſe, become ſteady; and a calm ſuc- 
ceeds the ſtorm, which panic terrors and wa- 
vering notions excite in the hearts of all men 
who occupy themſelves with the divinity. 


or een, 
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If the human ſou], cheered by philoſophy, 

| had the boldneſs to conſider things coolly, it 
would no longer behold the univerſe govern- 
ed by an implacable tyrant, always ready to 
ſtrike. If he were rational, he would ſee, 
that, in committing evil, he did not diſturb 
nature; that he did not outrage his author; 


he injureth himſelf alone, or he in- 
jures other beings, capable of feeling the 


effects of his conduct; from thence, he 
knows the line of his duties; he prefers 
virtue to vice, and for his own permanent 
repoſe, ſatisfaction, and felicity in this 


world, he feels himſelf intereſted in the 
practice of virtue, in rendering it habitual 
to his heart, in avoiding vice, in deteſting 
crime, during the whole time of his abode 
amongſt intelligent and ſenſible beings, 


from whom he expects his kappineſs. In 


attaching himſelf to theſe rules, he will live 


in content with himſelf, and be cherithed 


by thoſe who ſhall be capable of experi- 
encing the influence of his actions; he will 
expect, without inquietude, the term when 
Lis exiſtence ſhall have a period; he will 

have no reaſon to dread the exiſtence which 


ſhall 
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hall follow the one he at preſent enjoys ; 
he will not fear to be deceived in his 
reaſonings; guided by demonſtration and 
: honeſty, he will perceive, that, if, contrary 
to his expectation, there uid exiſt a good 
god, he would not puni! h him for his 
_ involuntary errors, which would depend 
upon the organization which he ſhould 
have received. Me 
Indeed, if there did exiſt a god; if God 
were a being full of reaſon, equity, goodneſs, 
and not a ferocious, irrational, malicious 
genius, ſuch as religion is pleaſed ſo fre- 
_ quently to depict him; what could a vir- 
tuous atheiſt have to apprehend, who be- 
lieving at the moment of his death he falls 
alleep for ever, ſhould find himſelf in 
the preſence of a god, whom he ſhould 
have miſtaken and neglected during his 
life ? = : 
« O God,” would he fay, © father, who 
„ hath rendered thyſelf inviſible to thy 
„ child! Author inconceivable and hid- 
den, whom J could not diſcover! par- 
don me, if my limited underſtanding 
“ hath not been able to know thee, in 


nature 
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a nature where every thing hath appear- 
ed to me to be neceſſary Excuſe me- 


it my ſenſible heart hath not ' diſcerned 
thine auguſt traits, under thoſe of the 
auſtere tyrant whom ſuperſtitious mor- 
tals tremblingly adore. I could only fee 
a true phantom, in that afſemblage of 
Irreconcilable qualities, with which the 
imagination had clothed thee. How 
ſhould my coarſe eyes perceive thee in 
a nature in which all my ſenſes have never 


been able to know but material beings. 


and perithable forms? Could I, by the 


aid of theſe ſenſes, diſcover thy ſpiritual | 
eſſence, of which they could not furniſl 


any proof? How ſhould I find the in- 
variable demon tration of thy goodneſs 
in thy works, which I ſaw as frequently 
prejudicial as favourable to the beings 


of my ſpecies? My feeble brain, obliged 


to form its judgments after its own ca- 
bacity, could it judge of thy plan, of thy 


wiſdom, of thine intelligence, whilſt the 
univerſe preſented to me only a continued 


nixture of order and contuſion, of good 
and evil, of formation and deſtruction ? 


2 GY Have 
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Have 1 been able to render homage to 
thy juſtice, whilſt I fo frequently ſaw 
crime triumphant, and virtue in tears? 
Could I, then, acknowledge the volce 
of a being filled with wiſdom, in thoſe 
ambiguous, contradictory, and puerile 
oracles which impoſtors publiſhed in thy 
name, in the different countries of the 
earth which I have quitted? If 1 have 
refuſed to believe thine exiſtence, it is 


vc 


= 


| becauſe I have not known, either what 
* thou couldſt be, or where thou couldſt 

be placed, or the qualities which could 
be atligned to thee. Mine ignorance is 


excuſable, becauſe it was invincible : my 
ec mind could not bend itſelf under the 
authority of fome men, who acknow- 
ledged themfclves as little enlightened 
upon thine eſſence as my ſelf, and who, 
« for ever diſputing amonglt themſelves, 
were in harmony ouly in imperiouſly 
crying out to me to facrifice to them 
that reaſon which thou hadſt given me. 
But, O God! if thou cheritheſt thy 
creatures, I alſv have cherithed them 


like thee ; I have endeavoured to render 
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"0 them happy in the ſphere in which 1 


have lived. If thou art the author of 
reaſon, I have always liſtened to it 
and followed it ; if virtue pleaſeth thee, 
mine heart hath alwavs honoured it ; I 


have never outraged it; and, when my 
powers have permitted me, I have my- 
felt practiſed it; I was an affectionate 


huſband, a tender father, a ſincere friend, 
a faithful and zealous citizen. I have held 
out conſolation to the afflicted: if the 


foibles of my nature have been in- 
jurious to myſelf, or incommodious to 
others, 1 have not, at leaſt, made the 


unfortunate groan under the weight of 


my in juice; I have not devoured the 


ſubſtance of the poor; I have not 
ſeen without pity the widow's tears; 1 


have not heard without commiſeration 


the cries of the orphan. If thou didſt 
render man ſociable, if thou waſt diſ— 
poſed that ſociety might ſubfiſt and be 
happy, I have been the enemy of all 
thoſe who oppreſſfed him, or deceived 
him, that they might take advantage of his | 
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* If I have thought amiſs of thee, it is 
becauſe my underſtanding could not 
conceive thee ; if I have ſpoken ill of 


thee, it is becauſe mine heart, partaking 
too much of human nature, revolted 
* againſt the odious portrait which was 
painted of thee. My wanderings have 
been the effect of the temperament | 
which thou haſt given me; of the cir- 
cumſtances, in which, without my con- 
ſent, thou haſt placed me ; of thoſe ideas, 
1M which, in deſpite of me, have entered into 
my mind. If thou art good and juſt, 
as we are aſſured thou art, thou canſt 


not punith me for the wanderings of 
mine imagination, for faults cauſed by 
my paſhons, which are the neceſſary 
conſequence of the organization which 
1 have received from thee. Thus, I can- 
not fear thee, I cannot dread the con- 


dition which thou prepareſt for me. 
Thy goodneſs cannot have permitted 


that I ſhould incur puniſhment for in- 


evitable errors. Wherefore didſt thou 
not rather prevent my being born, 


than have called me into the rank 
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It is thus, that a diſciple of nature would be 
able to ſpeak, who, tranſported all at once, 
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of intelligent beings, there to enjoy 


the fatal liberty of rendering myſelf un- 
happy? If thou puniſheſt me with ſe- 
verity and eternally, for having liſtened to 


* the reaſon which thou gaveſt me; if thou 
correcteſt me for mine illuſions; if thou 
enrageſt thyſelf, becauſe my teebleneſs 
hath made me fall into thoſe ſnares, 
which thou haſt every where ſpread for 
me ; thou wilt be the moſt cruel and 
the moſt unjuſt of tyrants ; thou wilt not 
be a god, but a malicious demon, of 55 
whom I ſhall be obliged to yield to the 
law, and fatiate the barbarity; but of 
whom, I ſhall, at leaſt, congratulate my-. 
ſelf, to have ſor ſome time ſhook off the 


inſupportable yoke.” 


into the imaginary regions, ſhould there 
find a god, of whom all the ideas were in 


direct cantradiction to thoſe which wiſdom, 


goodneſs, juſtice, furniſh us here below. 


Indeed, theology appears to have been 
invented only to overturn in our mind all 


the natural ideas. This illuſory ſcience, 


{eems 
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feems to be bent on making its god a 


being the moſt contradictory to human 


reaſon. It is, nevertheleſs, according ta this 
reaſon, that we are obliged to judge in 
this world; if in the other, nothing is con- 
formable to this, nothing is of more in- 
ms than to think of it, or reaſon upon 
| Belides, wherefore ſhall we leave it 
to the judgment of men} Who are them- 
ſelves only enabled to judge like us? 
However it may be, in ſuppoſing God 
the author of all, nothing is raore ridicu- 
lous, than the idea of pleaſing him, or ir- 
ritating him by our actions, our thoughts, 
our wards; nothing is more inconcluſive, 
than to imagine that man, the work of his 
hands, can have merits or demerits with 
reſpect to him. It is evident that he can- 
not injure an omnipotent being, ſupremely 
happy by his effence. It is evident that 
he cannot diſpleaſe him, who hath made 
him what he is; his paſſions, his defires, 
his propenſities, are the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the organization which he 
has received; the motives which deter- 
mine his will towards good or evil, are 
R 2 « evidently 
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evidently due to qualities inherent. to the 


| beings which God places around him. 5 
IF it be an intelligent being, who hath | 


placed us in the circumſtances in which we 
are, who hath given the properties to thoſe 


cauſes, which, in acting upon us, modify 
our will, how can.we offend him? If I 
have a tender, ſenſible, and compaſſionate 
| ſoul, it is becauſe I have received from 
God organs eaſily moved, from whence 


reſults a lively imagination, which educa- 


tion hath cultivated. If am inſenfible and | 
cruel, it is becauſe he hath given me only 


refractory organs, from whence refults an 
imagination of little teeling, a heart difficult 


to be touched. If I profeſs a religion, it is 


becauſe I have received it from parents 


from whom it did not depend upon me 


that I received my birth, who profeſſed 
it before me, of whom the authority, 


the example, and the inſtructions, have 


obliged my mind to conform itſelf to 
their's. If 1 am incredulous, it is be. 


cauſe but little ſuſceptible of fear or en- 
thutaſm for unknown objects, my circum. 

ſtances have ſo ordered it, that I ſhould 
. undeceive 
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undeceive myſelf of the chimeras wirh 
which I had occupied myſelf in mine infancy. 


It is, then, for want of reflecting on his 


principles, that the theologian tells us 


that man can pleaſe or diſpleaſe the 
the powerful God who hath formed him. 


Thoſe who believe they have merited well, 
or deſerved puniſhment of their god, ima- 
gine that this being will be obliged to them 

for the organization which he hath himſel! 
given them, and will puniſh them for that 
which he hath refuſed them. In conſe 
quence of this idea, ſo extravagant, th. 
affectionate and tender devotee flatters 
himſelf he ſhall be recompenced for the 


warmth of his Imagination. The zealous 
devotee doubts not that his god will {ome 
day reward him for the acrimony of his 


bile, or the heat of his blood. Penitent, 


frantic, and atrabilious beings, imagine, that 


God will keep a regiſter of thoſe follies, 
which their vicious organization or their 
fanaticiſm make them commit, and above 


all will be extremely contented with the 
melancholy of their humour, the gravity of 


their countenance, their antipathy to plea- 


ſu . 
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ſure. 'Devotees, zealovs, - obſtinate, and 
quarrelſome beings, cannot perſuade them- 
ſelves that their god, which they always 
form after their own model, can be favour- 
able to thoſe. who are more phlegmatic, 
who have leſs bile in their compolition, or 
have a cooler blood circulating through 
their veins. Each mortal believes his own 
organization 1s the beſt and the moſt 


conformable to that of his god. 


What ſtrange ideas muſt. theſe - blind 
mortals have of their divinity, who imagine 
that the abſolute maſter of all can be of- 
fended with the motions which take place 
in their body or in their mind! What 


contradiction, to think that his unalter- 


able happineſs can be diſturbed, or his 


plan deranged by the tranſitory ſhocks 


which the in perceptible fibres of the 
brain of one of his creatures experience. 
Theology gives us very ignoble ideas of 
a. god, of them, however, it is unceaſ- 
ingly exalting he power, the greatneſs, 
and the goodneſs. 

| Without a very marked derangement 
of our organs, our ſentiments hardly ever 


vary 
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vary upon thoſe objects Which our ſenſes, 
experience, and reaſon, have clearly demon- 


ſtrated to us. In whatever circu:aſtances 


we are Gund, we have no doubt, either 
upon the whiteneſs of ſnow, the livht of 
day, or the utility of virtue, It is - not 
ſo with thoſe objects which de :pend ſolely 
on our imagination, and Which are not 
proved to us by the conſtant evidence of, 
_ our. ſenſes ; we Judge. of them variouſly, 
according to the diſpoſition in which we 
find ourſelves. Theſe diſpoſitions vary by 
reaſon of the involuntary expreſſions which 


our organs receive at each inſtant on the 


part of an infinity of cauſes, either ex- 


terior to us, or contained within our own 


machine. Theſe organs are, without our 


knowledge, perpetually modified, relaxed, 


or bent, by the more or lefs weight or 


elaſticity in the air, by heat or cold, by dry- 


neſs or humidity, by health or ſickneſs, by 


the heat of the blood, by the abundance of 
the bile, by the ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem, 
&c. Theſe different cauſes neceſſarily have 


an influence on the momentary ideas, 
thoughts, and opinions, of man. He is, 


coaſequently, 
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conſequently, obliged to ſee variouſly thoſe 


objects which his imagination preſents to 


him, without being able to be corrected 


by experience and memory. Here is the 
reaſon why man is obliged continually to 


ſee his god and his religious chimeras, un- 


der different aſpects. In a moment when 
his fibres find themſelves diſpoſed to 
' tremble, he will be cowardly and puſila- 
nimous, he will think of this god only 
with trembling; in a moment when theſe 
| fame fibres ſhall be more firm, he will con- 
template this ſame god with more coolneſs: 
The theologian, or the pricſt, will call his 
puſillanimity, INWARD FEELING, WARNING 
FROM HEAVEN, SECRET INSPIRATION; but 

he who knoweth man, will ſay that this 
is nothing but a. mechanical motion, pro- 
duced by a phyſical or natural cauſe. In. 
' deed, it is by a pure phyſical mechaniſm 
that we can explain all the revolutions 
which take place frequently from one mi- 
nute to another in the ſyſtems, in all the 


opinions, in all the judgments of men: in 


conſequence, we ſce them ſometimes rea- 


ſoning jultl y, and ſometimes Irrationally. 


H ere 
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Here is the mode, by which, without 
recurring to grace, to inſpirations, to vi- 


ſions, to ſupernatural motions, we can 
render ourſelves an account of that un— 
certain and wavering ſtate, into which we 
ſometimes ſee perſons fall, otherwiſe ex- 
tremely enlig! itened, when there is a queſ- 
tion of religion. Frequently, in deſpite of 
all reaſoning, momentary diſpoſitions re- 


conduct them to the prejudices of their 


| Infancy, of which on other occaſions they 


appear to us to be completely undeceived. 


Theſe changes are very marked, elpectally 


in infirmities and ſickneſs, and at the ap- 


proach of death. The barometer of the 


underſtanding is then frequently obliged to 


fall. Thoſe chimeras which they deſpiſed, 


or which, in a ſtate of health, they ſet 
down at their true value, are then realized. 


| They tremble, becauſe the machine is en- 
feebled; they are irrational, becauſe the 


brain is incapable of exactly fulfilling its 
functions. It is evident that theſe are the 


true cauſes of thoſe changes which the 
7 prieſts have the knavery to make uſe of 
againſt e and from which they 
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draw proofs of the reality of their ſublime 
opinions. Thoſe cox vERSTIORNS, or thoſe 
changes, which take place in the ideas of 
men, have always their origin in ſome phy- 


ſical derangement of their machine, brought 


on by chagrin, or by ſome natural and 5 
known cauſe. | 


Submitted to the continual fluence of | 


phyſical cauſes, our ſyſtems, then, always 


follow the variations of our body; we 


reaſon well When our body is healthy and 
well conſtituted ; we reaſon badly when 
this body is deranged; from thence our 


ideas diſconnect themictios. we are no 


longer capable of aſſociating them with 


preciſion, of finding our principles, to draw 
from them juſt 3 the brain is 
ſhaken, and we no longer ſee any thing 


under its true point of view. It is ſuch a 


man, who does not ſee his god in froſty 
weather, under the ſame traits as in cloudy 
and rainy weather; he does not contem 


plate him in the fame manner in ſorrow 
as in gaiety, when in company as when 
alone. Good ſenſe ſuggeſts to us, that it 


1s when the body is ſound and the mind 
| undiſturbed 
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undiſturbed by any miſt, that we can reaſon 
with preciſion ; this ſtate can furniſh us 
with a general ſtandard ſuitable to regulate 


our judgments, and even rectify our ideas, 


when unexpected cauſes ſhould make them 
Waver. 3 


It the opinions of the fame individual. 
upon his god, are wavering and ſubje& to 
vary, how many changes muſt they expe- 


rience in the various beings who compoſe 
the human race? If there do not per- 


haps exiſt two men, who fee a phylical 
object exactly under the ſame point of 


view, what much greater variety muſt they 
not have in their modes of contemplating 
thoſe things which have exiſtence only in 
their imagination? What an infinity of 


combinations of ideas muſt not minds, eſ- 


ſentially different, make to themſelves, to 
compoſe an ideal being, which each mo- 


ment of life muſt preſent under a different 
form? It would, then, be an irrational 


enterprize, to attempt to preſcribe to men, 


what they ought to think of religion and 
of God, which are entirely under the cogni- 
zance of the imagination, and for which, as 
8 we 
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we have very frequently repeated, mortals 
will never have any common ſtandard. To 
combat the religious opinions of men, 1s 
to combat with their imagination, with 
their organization, with their habits, which 
ſuffice to identiſy with their brain the moſt 
| abſurt and the eaſt founded ideas. The 
more imagination men have, the greater 
enthuſiaſts will they be in matters 1 re- 
fligion, and reafon will be leſs capable of 
indeeeivine them of their chimeras ; theſe 
chimeras will become a food neceſſary for 
their ardent imagination. In fine; to com- 
bat the religious notions. of men, is fo com- 
bat the paſſion which they have for the 
Harvallons. In deſpite of reaſon, thoſe 
perſons who have a lively imagination, are 
perpetually reconducted to thoſe chimeras 
which habit renders dear to them, even 
when they are troubleſome and fatal: 
they are quitted, to clothe them in 
their own mode. Thus a tender ſoul hath 
occafion for a god that loveth him; the 
happy enthuſiaſt needeth a god who re- 
wardeth him; the unfortundte enthuſiaſt 
wants a god, who taketh part in his 
ſorrows; 
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ſorrows; the melancholy devotee | hath 
occaſion for a god who chagrineth him, 
and who maintaineth in him the trouble 
which has become neceſſary to his diſeaſed 
organization. What do I ſay ? the frantic 
penitent needtth. a cruel god, who impoſes 
on him an obligation to be inhuman to- 
wards himſelf; and the furious tanatic 
would believe himſelf unhappy, if he were 
deprived of a god, Who ordered him to 
make others experience the effects of 
his inflamed humours and of. his e 
e = 5 
He is, without doubt, a 168 dangerous 
enthuſiaſt, vrho feeds himſelf with agree- 
able illuſions, than him w noſe ſoul is tor- 
mented by odious ſpectres. If a virtuous 
and tender ſoul does not wake ravages in 
ſociety, a mind agitated by incommodious 
paſſions, cannot fail to become, ſooner or 
later, troubleſome to his fellow ROO 
| The god of a SOCRATES, or of a NELON, 
may be ſuitable to fouls as N as 
their's; but he cannot be, with impunity, 
the god of a whole nation, in which it will 
always be extremely rare to find men of 
their 
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their temper. The divinity, as we have 
frequently ſaid, will always be for the 
greater portion of mortals a frightful chi- 
mera, calculated to diſturb their brain, to 
ſet their paſſions afloat, and to render them 


injurious to their aſſocintes. “, If honeſt men 


only ſee their god as filled with goodneſs; 
vicious, reſtleſs, - inflexible, and wicked 
men, will give their god the ir own character; 
and will authorize themſelves, from his 
example, to give a freè courſe to their own. 
paſſions. Each man can ſee his chimera 
only with his own eyes; and the number 
of thoſe who will paint the divinity as 
hideous, afflicting, and cruel, will be always 


5 greater and more to be feared, than thoſe 


WhO deſcribe him under ſeducing colours ; 
for one mortal that this chimera can render 
happy, there will be thouſands that it will 
make miſerable ; it will be, ſooner or later, 
an inexhauſtible ſource of divifions, of ex- 
| travagancies, and of madneſs : it will diſturb 
the mind of the ignorant, over whom im- 
poſtors and fanatics will always have an. 
influence ; it will frighten the. cowardly 

and the PpubNanim, dus, whom their weak - 
nefs 
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neſs will incline to perfidy and cruelty ; 
it will make the moſt honeſt tremble, who 
even while practiſing virtue, will fear. the 
diſpleafure of a fantaſtical and capricious 
god; it will not ſtop the progreſs of the 
wicked, who will put it aſide, in order to 
deliver themſelves up to crime, or who 
will even avail themſelves of this divine 
| chimera, to juſtify their tranſgreſſions. In 
ſhort, in the hands of tyrants, this god, who 
is himſelf a tvrant, will only ſerve to cruſh 
the liberty of the people, and violate, with 
impunity, the rights of equity. In the 


hands of prieſts, this god will be a taliſman, 


ſuitable to intoxicate, blind, and ſubjugate 
equally the ſovereign and the ſubject; in 
fine, in the hands of the people, this idol 
will always be a two-edged weapon, with 
which they will give themſelves the moſt 
mortal wounds. | 
On the other hand, the theological god, 
being, as we have ſeen, only an heap of 
contradictions ; being repreſented, in de- 
ſpite of his immutability, ſometimes as 
goodneſs itſelf, ſometimes as the moſt 
5 cruel and the moſt injuſt of beings; being 


beſides 
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beſides contemplated by men, whole mas 
chines experience continual variations, this 


god, I ſay, cannot at all times appear the 


ſame to thoſe who occupy themſelves with 
him. Thoſe who form to themſelves the 
moſt favourable ideas of him, are mY 
quently obliged, in deſpite of theſe, 
acknowledge, that the portrait, which Fo 
paint to themſelves, is not always conform- 
able to the original. The moſt fervent de- 
votees, the moſt prepoſſeſſed enthuſiaſts can- 
Not prevent themſelves from ſeeing. the 
traits of their divinity change; and if they 

were capable of reaſoning, they would feel 
the want of juſt inference in the conduct 
which they unceaſingly hold with reſpect 
to him. Indeed, would they not ſee, that 
this conduct appeared to contradict, every 
moment, the marvellous perfections which 
they aſſign to their god? To pray to the 
divinity, is it not doubting of his wiſdom, 
of his benevolence, of his providence, of his 
omniſcience, of his immutability? ls it not 
to accuſe him of neglecting his creatures, 
and to alk him to alter the eternal decrees 
of his juſtice, to change the invari- 
able, 


N 
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thoſe invariable laws, which he hath him- 
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ſelf determined? To pray to God, is it 
not to ſay to him, hoc O, my God, I C- 


knowledge your wiſdom, your omni— 


ſcience, your infinite goodneſs ; never- 
cc 


theleſs you forget me; you loſe ſight of 
your creature; you are ignorant, or you 
feign ignorance of that which he wanteth; 


do you not ſee that I ſuffer from the mar- 


vellous arrangement which your wiſe 


laws have made in the univerſe? Na- 
ture, againſt your commands, actually 
renders mine exiſtence painful; change, 
then, I pray you, the eſſence which your 


will hath given to all the beings. See 

that the elements, in this moment, loſe 
in my favour their diſtinguiſhing proper- 
ties; order it ſo, that heavy bodies ſhall 
not fall, that fire {hall not burn, that the 
brittle frame which J have received from 
you, ſhall not ſuffer thoſe ſhocks which it 


experiences every inſtant. Rectify, for my 


happineſs, the plan which your infinite 
prudence hath marked out from all eter- 
nity.” Such are very nearly the prayers 


which men form; ſuch are the ridiculous 


F 15 demands 
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demands which they every moment make 
to the divinity, of whom they extol the _ 


wiſdom, the intelligence, the providence, 
and the equity, whilſt they are hardly ever 
contented with the effects of his divine | 
perfections. wo 

Men are not more content in the 5 
thankſgivings which they believe them- 
ſelves obliged to offer him. Is it not juſt, 
ſay they, to thank the divinity for his Kind- 


neſs? Would it not be the height of in- 


gratitude, to refuſe our homage to the 
author of our exiſtence, and of every thing 


| that contributes to render it agreeable? 1 
| ſhall ſay to them, then your god acts from 
Intereſt ? ſimilar to men, who, when even 


they are the moſt diſintereſted, expect, at 


leaſt, that we ſhould give them proofs of 


the impreſſion which their kindneſs makes 
upon us. Your god, ſo powerful, and fo 


great, hath he occaſion that you ſhould 


prove to him the ſentiments of your ac- 
knowledgments? Beſides, upon what do 
you found this gratitude? Doth he diſ- 


tribute his benefits equally to all men? 
Are the greater number among them con- 


tented 


A 
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tented with their condition? you yourſelf, 


are you always ſatisfied with your ex- 
iſtence? It will be anſwered me, without 


doubt, that this exiſtence alone is the 
_ greateſt of all benefits. But how can we 
look upon it as a ſignal advantage ? This 


exiſtence, is it not in the neceſſary order 


of things? Has it not neceſſarily entered 


into the unknown plan of your god? Doth 


the ſtone owe any thing to the architect 
for having judged it neceſſary to his build- 


Ing? Do you know better than this ſtone 
the concealed views of your god? If you 
are a thinking and ſenſible being, do you 
not find that this marvellous plan incom- 
modes you every inſtant ; do not even your 
prayers to the architect of the world prove 


that you are diſcontented ? You were born 
without your conſent; your exiſtence is 
precarious; you ſuffer againſt your will ; 


your pleaſures and your forrows do not 
depend upon you; you are not maſter of any 
thing; you have not the ſmalleſt concep- 
tion of the plan formed by the architect of 


the univerſe whom you never ceaſe to ad- 
mire, and in which, without your conſent, 
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you find yourſelf placed ; ; you are the conti- 

nual ſport of the neceſſity, which you deify: 
after having called you into life, your god 
obliges you to quit it. Where, then, are thoſe 

great obligations which you believe you 


have to providence ? This ſame god, who 


| gives you the breath of life, who furniſhes : 
you your wants, who conſerves you, doth 
he not in a moment raviſh from you theſe 
pretended advantages? If you conſider 

exiſtence as the greateſt of all benefits, 
the loſs of this exiſtence is it not, according 
to yourſelf, the greateſt of evils? If death 
and ſorrow are formidable evils, do not 
this grief and death efface the benefit of 
_ exiſtence, and the pleaſure that can ſome- 
times accompany it ? If your birth and your 
funeral, your enjoyments and your ſorrows, 
have equally entered into the views of his 
providence, I ſee nothing that can au- 
| thorize you to thank him. What can be 
the obligations which you have to a 
maſter, who, in deſpite of you, obliges you 
to enter into this world there to play a dan- 
gerous and unequal game, by which you 
may gain or loſe an eternal happineſs? 


— 1 Gt They 
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They ſpeak to us, indeed, of another life, 
where we are aſſured that man will be com- 
pletely happy. But in ſuppoſing, for a 
moment, the exiſtence of this other life, 
which has as little foundation as that of 
the being from whom it is expected, it were 
needful, at leaſt, for man to ſuſpend his ac- 
| knowledgment, until he ſhall enter into this 
other life ; in the life of which we have a 
knowledge, men are much more fre— 


quently diſcontented than fortunate; if : 


God in the world which we occupy, hath 
not been able or willing to permit that 


bis beloved creatures might be per- 


fectly happy, how ſhall we aſſure ourſelves 
that he will have the power or the dif- 
polition to render them in the end more 
happy than they are now? They will then 
cite to us the revelations, the formal pro- 
miſes of the divinity, who engages to com- 
penſate his favourites for the ſorrows of 
the preſent life. Let us, for an inſtant, admit 
the authenticity of theſe promiſes ; but do 

not theſe revelations themſelves teach us 
that the divine goodneſs reſerves eternal 
puniſhments for the greater number of men? 
It 
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If theſe menaces be true, do mortals, then 
owe acknowledgments to a god, who, with- 
out conſulting them, only g rech them their 
exiſtence, that they may, with the aſſiſtance 


of their pretended liberty, run the riſque 


of renderin g themſelves eternally miſerable? _ 
Would it not have been more beneficial 
for them not to have exiſted, or at leaſt to 
| have exiſted only like ſtones or brutes, 
from whom it is ſuppoſed God ex- 
acts nothing, than to enjoy thoſe ex- 
tolle ed faculties, the privilege of having 
merits or demerits which may conduct 
intelligent beings to the moſt frightful 
misfortunes? In paying attention to the 
ſmall number of the elect, and to the great 


number of the condemned, where is the man 


of feeling, who, if he had been the maſter, 
had confented to run a the riſque of eternal 


damnation: > 


Thus, under whatever point of view we 
contemplate the theological phantom, men, 
if they were conſequent, even in their 
errors, neither owe him prayers, nor ho- 
mage, nor worſhip, nor thankſgivings. But 
in matters of reli gion, mortals never reaſon; 


they 
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they only follow the impulſe of their fears, 
of their imagination, of their temperament, 
of their peculiar paſſions, or of thoſe of 


their guides, who have acquired the right 


of controuling their underſtandings. Fear 
hath made gods; terror unceafingly accom- 
panies them, it is impoſſible to reaſon when 
we tremble. Thus men will never reaſon 
when there ſhall be a queſtion of thoſe ob- 
jects of which the vague idea will ever be 
aſſociated to that of terror. If a mild and 
honeſt enthuſiaſt ſees his god only as a bene- 
_ ficent father, the greater portion of mortals 
will only view kia as a formidable ſultan, a 

diſagreeable tyrant, a cruel and pe ryerſe 
genius. Thus, this god will always be 
for the human race a dangerous leaven, 
ſuitable to embitter it, and put it into a 
fatal fermentation. If to the penceable, hu- 
mane, and moderate devotee, could be left 
the good god, which hie has formed to him- 
elf, after his own heart, the intereſt of the 
human race demands that an idol ſhould 
be overthrown, to which fear hath given 
birth, which is nouriſied by melancholy, 
of whom the idea and the naine are only 


calculated or 
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calculated to fill the univerſe with carnage 
and with follies. „ 
We do not, however, flatter ourſelves 
that reaſon will be all at once capable of 
delivering the human race from thoſe er- 
rors, with which ſo many cauſes united 
have ſtrove to poiſon it. The vaineſt of 
all projects would be the expeQation of 


curing in an inſtant thoſe epidemical and 


hereditary errors, rooted during ſo many 
ages, and continually fed and corroborated 
by the ignorance, the paſſions, the cuſtoms, 
the intereſts, the fears, and the calamities of 
nations, always regenerating. The ancient 
_ revolutions of the earth have brought forth 
its firſt gods, new revolutions would pro- 
duce new ones, if the old ones ſhould 
chance to be forgotten. Ignorant, miſer- 
able, and trembling beings, will always 
form to themſelves gods, or elſe their cre- 
dulity will make them receive thoſe which 
impoſture or fanaticiſm {ball be vm 
to announce to them. 

Then do not let us propoſe more to 
ourſelves, than to ſhew reaſon to thoſe 
who can be able to underſtand it; to pre- 

Ts, 
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font truth. to thoſe who can ſuſtain its 
luſtre; to undeceive thoſe who ſhall not be 


inclined to oppoſe obſtacles to demonſtra- 


tion, and who will not obſtinately perſiſt 
in error. Let us infuſe courage into thoſe 
who have not the power to break with 
their illuſions. Let us cheer the honeſt man 
who is much more alarmed by his fears than 


the wicked, who, in deſpite of his opinions, 


always follows his paſſions ; let us conſole. 


the unforturtate, who groans under a 
load of prejudices, which he has not ex- 
amined ; let us diſſi pate the incertitude of 


him who doubteth, and who ingenuouſly | 


ſeeking after truth, finds in philoſophy it- 


ſelf only wavering opinions, but little cal- 
culated to fix his mind. Let us baniſh from 


the man of genius, the chimera which 
maketh him waſte his time: let us wreſt his 


gloomy phantom from the intimidated mor- 


tal, who, duped by his vain tears, becomes 


uſeleſs to ſociety: let us remove from the 
atrabilious being, a god who afflicts him, 


who exaſperates him, who does nothing 
more than kindle his choler : let us tear from 


the fanatic, the god who arms him w ith po- 
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niards. Let us pluck from impoſtors 
and from tyrants, a god who ſerves 
them to terrify, enſlave, and deſpoil, the 


human ſpecies. In removing from honeſt 


men their formidable ideas, let us not en- 
courage the wicked, the enemies of ſociety; 
let us deprive them of thoſe reſources upon 
which they reckon to expiate their tranſ- 
greſſions; to uncertain and diſtant terrors, 
which cannot ſtop their exceſſes, let us ſub- | 


ſtitute thoſe which are real and preſent ; let 


them bluſh at ſecing themſelves what they | 
axe; let them tremble at finding their conſpi- 
racies diſcovered; let them have the fear 


of one day ſeeing thoſe mortals whom they 
abuſe, cured of the errors of which they 
avail themſelves to enflave them. 

If We cannot cure nations of their in. 
veterate prejudices, let us endeavour, at 
leaſt, to prevent them from again falling 
into thoſe exceſſes, into which religion has 


lo frequently hurried them; let men form 


to themſelves chimeras; let them think 
of them as they will, provided their reveries 
do not make them forget they are men, 
and that a ſociable being is not made to 


reſemble 
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reſemble ferocious animals. Let us balance 
the fictitious intereſts of heaven, by the 
ſenſible intereſts of the earth. Let ſove- 
reigns, and the people, at length acknow- 
ledge that the advantages reſulting from 
truth, from juſtice, from good laws, from 
a rational education, from an human and 
peaceable morality, are much more ſolid 
than thoſe which they ſo vainly expect 
from their divinities : let them feel that bene 
| fits ſo real and ſo precious ought not to be 
facrificed to uncertain hopes, ſo frequently 


y contradicted by experience. In order to 


convince themſelves, let every rational man 
conſider the numberleſs crimes which the : 
name of God hath cauſed upon the earth ; 
let them ſtudy his frightful hiſtory, and 
that of his odious miniſters, who have every 
where fanned the ſpirit of madneſs, diſ- 
cord, and fury. Let princes, and ſub- 
jects, at leaſt learn to fometimes reſiſt the 
paſſions of theſe pretended interpreters of 
the divinity, eſpecially when they ſhall 
command them in his name to be inhuman, 
intolerant, barbarous; to ſtifle the cries of 
nature, the voice of equity, the remon- 


99 2 ſtrances | 
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ſtrances of ate and to ſhut their eyes 
to the intereſts of ſociety. 


Feeble mortals! how long will your 
imagination, ſo active and ſo prompt to 


ſeize on the marvellous, continue to ſcek, 


out of the univerſe, pretexts to make 


you injurious to yourſelves, and to the 
beings with whom ye live here below? _ 

Wherefore do ye not follow in peace the - 
ſimple and eaſy route, which your nature 


has marked out for ye? Wherefore ſtrew 


With thorns the road of life? Wherefore 
multiply my ſorrows to which your deſtiny 


expoſes ye? What advantages can ye 
expect from a divinity, which the united 
efforts of the whole human ſpecies have 
not been able to make you acquainted. 


with? Be ignorant, then, of that which 


the human mind is not formed to com- 
prehend ; abandon your chimeras ; occupy 


yourſelves with truth ; learn the art of living 


happy; perfection your morals, your govern- 
ments, and your laws; look to education, 
to agriculture, to the ſciences that are truly 


_ uſeful ; labour with ardour; oblige nature, 


by your induſtry, to become propitious to 


Ve. 
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ye, and the gods w i not be able to oppoſe 
any thing to your felicity. Leave to' idle 
thinkers. to uſeleſs enthuſiaſts, the un- 
fruitful labour of fathoming thoſe depths 
from which ye ought to divert your atten- 
tion; enjov the benefits attached to your pre- 
ſent exiſtence; ; augment the number of them; 
never throw yourſelves forward beyond your 
ſphere. If you muſt have chimeras, permit 
your. fellow-creatures to have their's alſo ; 
and do not cut the throat of your brethren, _ 
when they cannot rave. like yourſelves. If 
pe will have gods, let your imagination give 
birth to them but do not ſuffer theſe ima- 
5 ginary beings ſo far to intoxicate ye, as 
to make ye miſtake that which ye owe to 
thoſe real beings with'whom ye live. 


CHAP- 
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' CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


DEFENCE OF THE SENTIMENTS CON- 


-- TAINED IN THIS WORK. OF rac 
PIETY. Do. THERE EXIST ATHEISTS 7 


W HAT has been ſaid 10 the . 
of this Work, ought to be ſufficient to 


undeceive thoſe men, who are capable 


of reaſoning on the prejudices to which 
they attach ſo much importance. But the 


moſt evident truths are obliged to prove 
abortive. againſt -nthukaf.. habit, and 
fear; nothing is more difficult than to de- 


ſtroy error, when long preſcription | has 


given it poſſeſſion of the human mind. 
It is unaſſailable when it is ſupported by 
general content propagated by education, 
when it has grown inveterate by cuſtom, 


when it is fortified by example, maintained 


by authority, and are nourithed by 


the hopes and tears of f the people, who look 


upon 
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upon their errors themſelves as the remedy 
for their forrows. Such are the united 

forces which ſuſtain the empire of the gods 
in this world, and which appear to render 
their throne firm and immoveable. 

Do not let us, then, be ſurprized, to ſee 


5 the greater number of men cheriſh their 


blindneſs, and fear the truth. We every 
where find mortals obſtinately attached 
to phantoms, from whom they expect 
their happineſs, notwithſtanding theſe 
phantoms are evidently the ſource of all 
their ſorrows. Smitten with the marvel- 
lous, diſdaining that which is fimple and 
eaſy to be comprehended, but little inſtruct- 
ed in the ways of nature, accuſtomed to 
neglect the uſe of their reaſon, the unin- 
formed, from age to age, proſtrate them 
ſelves before thoſe inviſible powers which 
they are made to adore. They addreſs 
their moſt fervent prayers to them, they | 
implore them in their misfortunes, they 
deſpoil themſelves for them of the fruits 
of their labour, they are unceaſingly occu- 
pied with thanking theſe vain idols, for 
benefits which they have not receiyed, or 
in 
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in demanding of them favours, which they 
cannot obtain. Neither experience nor 
reflection can undeceive them; they do not 


perceive, that their gods have always been 


deaf: they aſcribe it to themſelves; they 
believe them to be too much irritated, they 
tremble, they groan, they ſigh, at their 
feet; they ſtrew their altars with preſents ; TL 


they do not ſee that theſe beings, ſo power- 
ful, are ſubmitted to nature, and are never 


propitious but when this nature is favour- 15 
able. It is thus that nations are the ac- 
complices of thoſe who deceive them, and 
are as much oppoſed to truth, as thoſe 
who lead them aſtray. 
In matters of religion, there are very few 
perſons who do not partake, more or leſs, of 
the opinions of the uninformed. Every man 
who throws aſide the received ideas, is gene- 


rally looked upon as a madman, a preſump- 


| tuous being, who inſolently believes himſelf 


much wiſer than the others. At the magical 


names of religion and the divinity, a ſudden _ 
and panic terror takes poſictiion of men's 


minds; as ſoon as they ſee them ck 
ed, ſociety 1s alarmed, each imagines that 


Sap os he 
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he already ſees the celeſtial monarch lift 
his avenging arm againſt the country where 
_ rebellious nature has produced a monſter 
with ſufficient temerity to brave his 
wrath. Even the moſt moderate perſons tax 
the mari with folly and ſedition, who dares 
_ conteſt with this imaginary ſovereign, thoſe. 
: rights which good ſenſe has never ex- 
amined. In conſequenee, whoever under- 
takes to tear the bandeau of prejudice, ap- 
| pears an irrational being, a dangerous ci- 
tizen ; his ſentence is pronounced, with a 
voice almoſt unanimousz the public in- 
dignation, ſtirred up by fanaticiſm and im- 
_ Poſture, renders it impoſſible for him to be 
heard; everyone believes himſelf culpable, if 
he does not difplay his fury againſt him, and 
his zeal in favour of a terrible god, whoſe 
anger is ſuppoſed to be provoked. Thus, 
the man who conſults his reaſon, the diſciple 
of nature, is looked upon as a public peſt ; 
the enemy of an injurious phautom, is re- 
garded as the enemy of the human ſpecies; 
he who would eſtabliſh a laſting peace 
amongſt men, is treated as the diſturber 
of ſociety; they unanimouſly proſcribe 
VVV e him, 
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| him, who ſhould be diſpoſed to cheer af 
frighted mortals by breaking thoſe idols, 
under which prejudice has obliged them to 


. tremble. At the bare name of an ATHEIST, 


the ſuperſtitious man quakes, the deiſt 
himſelf is alarmed ; the prieſt enters with 


fury, tyranny prepares his funeral pile; 


the uninformed applaud thoſe puniſhments, 
which irrational laws. decree againſt the 
true friend of the human ſpecies. ; 
Buch are the ſentiments which eve ery 1 man 
muſt expect to excite, who ſhall dare to pre- 
ſent to his fellow creatures that truth which 
all appear to be in ſearch of, but which all 
fear to find, or elſe miſtake when we are 
_ diſpoſed to ſhew it to them. Indeed, what 
is an ATHEIST ? He is a man, who de 
ſtroyeth chimeras prejudicial to the human 
ſpecies, in order to reconduct men back to 
nature, to experience, and to reaſon. He 
: is a thinker, who having medttated upon 
matter, its energy, its properties, and its 
modes of acting, hath no occaſion, in order 
to explain the phænomena of the univerſe, 
and the operations of nature, to in- 
vent ideal powers, imagine intelligences, 
beings 


beings of the imagination, . far from 


making him underſtand this nature bet- 


ter, do no more than render it capri- : 


cious, inexplicable, unintelligible, and uſe· | 


leſs to the happineſs of mankind. 


Thus, the only men who can have ſimple 


and true ideas of nature, are conſidered as 


abſurd or knaviſh ſpeculators. Thoſe who 
form to themſelves intelligible notions 

of the motive-power of the univerſe, are 
accuſed of denying the exiſtence of this 
power: thoſe who found every thing that 


is operated in this world, upon conſtant and 
certain laws, are accuſed of altributing every 
thing to chance; they are taxed with blind- 


neſs and delirium, by thoſe enthuſiaſts whoſe 


imagination, always wandering in a va- 


cuum, attributes the effects of nature to 
fictitious cauſes, which have no exiſtence 
but in their own brain, to beings of the 


imagination, to chimerical powers, which 


they obſtinately perſiſt in preferring to real 
and known cauſes. No man, in his proper 
ſenſes, can deny the energy of nature, or 
the exiſtence of a power, by virtue of which 
Matter acts and puts itſelf in motion , but no 

Az man 
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man can, without renouncing his 'reafon,” 


attribute this power. to a being placed out 
of nature, diſtinguiſhed from matter, having 


nothing in common with it. Is it not ſay- 
ing, that this power does not exiſt, to pre- 
tend that it reſides in an unknown being, 
formed by an heap of unintelligible qua- 
lities, of incompatible attributes, from 
whence neceſſarily reſults a whole, impoſ- 
ſible to have exiſtence ? The indeſtructable 
elements, the AToms of EpIcuRUs, of 
| which the motion, the meeting, and the 

combination, have produced all beings, are, 


without doubt, cauſes much more real than 


"he theological god. Thus, to ſpeak pre- 
ciſely, they are the partizans of an imagi- 
nary and contradictory being, impoſſible to 
be conceived, which the human mind cannot 
compaſs on any ſide, who offer us nothing 


but a vague name, of which every thing 
can be denied, of which nothing can be 
affirmed ; they are thoſe, I fay, who make 
of ſuch a being the creator, the author, the 
preſerver of the univerſe, who are icrational, 
Are not thoſe dreamers, who are incapable- 
of attaching any one poſitive idea to the cauſe 


of. 
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the height of folly, to perſonify abſtrac- 


tions, or negative ideas, and then to | 
proſtrate ourſelves before the fiftion of our 


| Cwn brain ? 
They are, nevertheleſs, men of this tem- 


per, who regulate the opinions of the world, 
and who hold out to public ſcorn and ven- 

geance, thoſe men, who are more rational 
than themſelves. If you believe theſe pro- 


found dreamers, there i is nothing ſhort of mad- 
neſs and phrenſy that can reject in nature 


a motive-power, totally incomprehenſible. 
Is it, then, delirium, to prefer the known 


to the unknown? ls it a crime to conſult 


experience, to call in the evidence of our 
ſenſes, in the examination of the thing the 


moſt important to be known? Is it an 


horrid _ outrage, to addreſs ourſelves to 


reaſon ; to prefer its oracles to the ſublime 
deciſions of ſome ſophiſts, who themſelves 
acknowledge that they do not comprehend 


any thing of the god whom they announce. 


: of which they are unceaſingly weakieg true 
ATHEISTS? Are not thoſe thinkers, who 

make a pure nothing the ſource of all the 
beings, truly blind men? Is it not 


to us? Nevertheleſs, according to them, 
againſt ſociety, than to deſpoil the phantom | 


poſing equipage, with which imagination, 5 
ignorance, fear, and impoſture, have emu- 
| lated each other in ſurrounding him; 
there is nothing more impious 


againſt a ſpectre, of which the idea alone 
was the ſource of all their ſorrows; there is 
nothing more neceſſary, than to exterminate : 
thofe audacious beings, who have ſufficient 


charm, which keeps the human fpecies 


benumbed in error; to be diſpoſed to break 
man's chains, was to rend aſunder for him 


peated by 1 ignorance, t thoſe nations, whom 


2 dave never dared to liſten to her benev olent 
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there is no crime more worthy of punith- 
ment, there is no enterprize more dangerous 


which they know nothing about, of thoſe 
inconceivable qualities, and of that im- 


and 
more criminal, than to cheer up mortals 


temerity to attempt to break an inviſible 


his moſt ſacred bonds. 5 
In conſequence of thefe clamours, per- 
petually renovated by impoſture, and re- 


m all ages, reaſon has fought to undeceive, 


leſſons. 
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leſſons. The . friends of mankind were 
never heard, becauſe they were the enemies 
of their chimeras. Thus, the people con- 
tinue to tremble ; very few philoſophers 
have the courage to cheer them; ſcarcely 
any perſon dares brave the public opinion, 
infected by ſuperſtition ; they dread the 
power of impoſture, and the menaces of ty. 
ranny, which always feek to ſupport them- 
felves by illuſions. The cries of triumphant 
ignorance, and haughty fanaticiſm, at all 
times ſtifled the feeble voice of nature; 
| ſhe was obliged to keep ſilence, her leſſons 
were quickly forgotten, and when ſhe dared: 
to ſpeak, it was frequently only in an ænig- 
matical language, and unintelligible to the 
greater hr of men. How ſhould the 
uninformed, who with difficulty compaſs 
truths the moſt evident and the moſt diſ- 
tinctly announced, have been able to com- 
prehend the myſteries of nature, preſented 
under halt words and emblems ? | 
In contemplating the outrageous language, 
which is excited among the theologians, 
by the opinions of the atheiſts, and the 
puniſhments, which at their- inſtigation 
| Were 
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were frequently decreed againſt thera 2 
ſhould we not be catherine” to concludes 


that theſe doctors either are not ſo certain as 
they ſay they are of the exiſtence of their 
god, or elſe that they do not confider the 


opinions of their adverſaries to be quite ſo 
abſurd as they pretend? It is always dif- 
truſt, weakneſs, and fear, that renders men 


_ cruel; they have no anger againſt thoſe 
whom they deſpife : they do not look upon 


folly as a puniſhable crime; we thould be 


Content with laughing at an irrational mor- 
tal, who ſhould N the exiſtence of the 
ſun, we ſhould not puniſh him, if we were 
not irrational ourſelves. The theological 5 


fury never proves more than the weakneſs 
of its cauſe; the inhumanity of theſe in- 
tereſted men, whoſe profeſſion it is to an- 
nounce chimeras to nations, proves to us, 
that they alone have an intereſt in theſe in- 
viſible powers, of whom they ſucceſsfully 
ayail themſelves to e mortals“. They 


ar e, : 


* Lucian ſuppoſes JUeiTER, who diſputing with | 


air, is diſpoſed to ſtrike him down with thun- 
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| re, however, theſe tyrants of the mind, 
who, but little conſequent to their princt- 
ples, undo with one hand, that which they 

rear with the other: they are thoſe, who 


after having made a divinity, filled with 


goodneſs, wiſdom, and equity, traduce, diſ- 
grace, and completely annihilate him, by 
ſapying, that he is cruel, that he is capri- 
cious, unjuſt, and deſpotic, that he thirits 
after the blood of the unhappy. This 
granted, theſe men are truly impious. 
He who knoweth not the divinity, can- . 
not do him an injury, nor, conſequently, be 
called impious. To be impious, ſays EPIC u- 
RUS, is not to take away from the unin ormed 
ihe gods which they have, it is to attribute to 
theſe gods the opinions of the uninformed. To be 
impious, is to inſult a god in whom we be- 
lieve; it is to Knowingly outrage him. To 
be impious, is to admit a good god, whilſt 
at the ſame time we preach perſecution 


der, upon which the philoſopher ſays to him, ab 7 
thou wexeſt thyſelf, thou uſeſt thy t: under ! then thou ar: 
in the dong. 
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and carnage. To be impious, is to deceive 
men, in the name of a god, whom we make 


uſe of as a pretext for our unworthy 


paſſions. To be impious, is to ſay, that a 
god, who is ſupremely happy and omni- 


potent, can be offended by his feeble crea- 


tures. To be impious, is to ſpeak falſely 
on the part of a god, whom we ſuppoſe to 
be the enemy of falſehood. In fine, to be 


impious, is to make uſe of the divinity, to 


diſturb ſociety, to enſlave them to tvrants ; | 
it is to perſuade them, that the cauſe of 


impoſture, i is the cauſe of God; it is to im- 


pute to God, thoſe crimes which would an- 
nizilate his divine perfections. To be im- 
pious and irrational at the ſame time, is to 


make a mere chimera of the god whom we 


adore. 


On the other hand, to be pious, is to 
ſerve our country; it is to be uſeful to our 
fellow creatures; to labour to their well- 


being: every one can put in his claim to 


to it, according to his faculties; him who 


meditates, can render himſelf uſeful, when 
be has the courage to announce truth, to 


combat error, to attack thoſe prejudices 
which 
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which every where oppoſe themſelves to the 
happineſs of mankind ; it is truly uſeful, and 

it is even a duty, to wreſt from the hands of 
mortals, thoſe weapons which fanaticiſm diſ- 
tributes to them, to deprive impoſture and ty- 
ranny of that fatal empire of opinion, of which 
they ſucceſsfully avail themſelves at all times 
and in all places, to elevate themſelves upon 
the ruins of liberty, ſecurity, and public feli- 
city. To be truly pious, is to religiouſly ob- 
ſerve the wholeſome laws of nature, and to 5 
follow faithfully thoſe duties, which ſhe pre- 
ſcribes to us; to be pious, is to be humane, 
_ equitable, benevolent ; is to ref pect the 
RIGHTS of MEN. To be pious and rational, 
z to reject thoſe reveries, which would be 
capable of making us miſtake the ſober 
councils of reaſon. 5 „ 
Thus, whatever fanaticiſm and impoſture 
may ſay, he who denieth the exiſtence of 
a god, in ſeeing that it hath no other foun- 
dation than an alarmed imagination; he 
who rejecteth a god, perpetually in contra- 
diction with himſelf; he who baniſheth 
trom his mind, and his heart, a god conti- 
nually wreſtling with nature, reaſon, and the 
JJ. 0 
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happineſs of men; he, I ſay, who unde- 
ceiveth himſelf of ſo dangerous a chimera, 


eee pious, honeſt, and virtuous, 


thoſe inviariable rules, which nature and 
reaſon preſcribe to him. Becauſe a man 


refuſeth to admit a contradictory god, as 


well as the obſcure oracles which are given 
out in his name, does it then follow, that 


ſuch a man, refuſes to acknowledge the 


evident and demonſtrable laws of a nature 
upon which he depends, of which he ex- 
periences the power, of which he is obliged 


to fulfil the neceſſary duties, under pain 


of being puniſhed in this world? It is 
true, that if virtue, by chance, conſiſted in 
= ignominious renunciation of reaſon, 1 in a 
deſtructive fanaticiſm, in ufclels cuſtoms, 
the atheiſt could not paſs for a virtuous 
being ; but, it virtue conſiſts in doing to 
ſ-ciety all the good of which we are ca- 
pable, the atheiſt may lay claim to it ; his 
courageous and tender ſoul will not be 


guilty for hurling his legitimate indignation 


againſt prejudices, fatal to the happineſs of 


the human pe cies 
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Let us liſten, however, to the imputations 
which the theologians lay upon the atheiſts; 
let us coolly and without peeviſhneſs ex- 
amine the calumnies which they vomit forth 
againſt them: it appears to them that 


atheiſm is the higheſt degree of delirium 


in the mind, and of perverſity in the heart ; 

intereſted in blackening their adverſaries, 
they make abſolute incredulity appear to 
be the eſſect of crime or folly, We do not, 
fay they to us, ſee thoſe men fall into the 
horrors of atheiſm, who have reaſon to hope 


that the future ſtate will be for them a ſtate 
of happineſs. In ſhort, according to our 
theologians, it is the intereſt of their paſ- 


ſions, which makes them ſeek to doubt tie 


exiſtence of a being, to whom they are 
accountable for the abuſe of this life ; it is 


the fear of puniſhment alone, which is known _ 
to atheiſts ; they are unceaſingly repeating to 


us the words of an Hebrew prophet, who 


pretends that nothing but folly can make 
men deny the exiſtence of the divinity“. 
” 1 80 Es 


* y 4 5 2 , | | | | , | #4 
Dixit in/ipiens in corde ſuo non eff Deus. Tn taking 


away the negation, the propoſition would be nearer 


truth. 
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If you believe ſome others, nothing is 
blacker than the heart of an atheiſt, no- 


0 thing is more falſe than his mind: athe- 
« iſm,” according to them, “can only be the 


cc offspring of a tortured conſcience, that 


« feeks to diſengage itſelf from the cauſe 
of its trouble. We have a right, ſays 
DERHAM, to look upon an atheiſt as a 
6 monſter amongſt rational beings, as one 
* of thoſe extraordinary productions, which 
* we hardly ever meet with in the whole 


human ſpecies, and who oppoſing himſelf 


to all other men, revolts not only againſt 
" reafon, and human nature, but againſt 


1 


* 


the divinity himſelf.“ 
We ſhall reply to all theſe n 


by ſaying, that it is for the reader to judge 


if the ſyſtem of atheiſm be as abſurd as 
theſe profound ſpeculators, perpetually in 
diſpute on the untormed, contradictory, and 


truth. Thoſe who ſhatl be diſpoſed to ſee the abuſe 
which theological ſpleen knows how to ſcatter upon 


ztheiſts, have only to read a work of DocToR BENT- 


LET'S, intitled, THE FOLLY OF ATHFISM: it is tran- 


:lated into latin, in octavo. 


fantaſtical. 


2 
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fantaſtical productions of their own brain, 
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would have it believed to be“? It is true, 


that perhaps hitherto the ſyſtem of natu- 
raliſm has not yet been developped in all its 
extent; unprejudiced perſons, will, at leaſt, 
be enabled to know, whether the author 
has reaſoned well or ill, if he has diſguiſed 
the moſt important difficulties, if he has 
been difingenuous, if like unto the enemies 


of human reaſon, he has had recourſe to 
ſubterfuges, to ſophiſms, to ſubtle diſtine- 


tions, which ought always to make it be 
ſuſpected of thoſe who uſe them, either 
that that they do not know, or that they 
fear the truth. It belongs, then, to can- 
dour, to diſintereſtedneſs, to reaſon, to judge 


if the natural principles, which have been 


here brought forward, be deſtitute of foun- 


In ſeeing the theologians ſo frequently accuſe the 
atheiſts with being abſurd, we ſhould be tempted 
to believe that they have no idea of that which the 


atheiſts have to oppoſe to them: it is true, they have 


eſtabliſhed an excellent method; the prieſts ſay and 


publiſh what they pleaſe, whilſt Wr ad v erſaries can 
never ſhew themfeiy es. 


dation; 
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dation ; it is to theſe upright judges, that 


a diſciple of nature, ſubmits his opinions; he 


has a right to except againſt the judgment 
of enthuſiaſm, of preſumptuous ignorance, 


and intereſted knavery. Thoſe perſons, 
who are accuſtomed to think, will, at 
leaſt, find reaſons to doubt many of 
thoſe marvellous notions, which appear as 


inconteſtible truths, only to thoſe who 
have never examined them, by the ſtan- 
dard of good ſenſe. _ 


We agree with DERNAM, that atheiſts 
are rare; ſuperſtition has fo disfigured ; 
nature, and its rights; enthuſiaſm has ſo 
dazzled the human mind; terror has fo. 
diſturbed the hearts of men ; impoſture and 
| tyranny have fo enſlaved the thought; in 


fine, error, ignorance, and delirium, have ſo 


perplexed and entangled the cleareſt ideas, 
that nothing is more uncommon, than 


to find men who have ſufficient courage to 


undeceive themſelves of notions, which 


every thing conſpires to identify with their 


exiſtence. Indeed, many theologians, in 


deſpite of thoſe invectives, with which they 
atterapt to overwhelm the atheiſts, appear 
I . frequently 
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frequently to have doubted, whether any 


exiſted in the world, or if there were per- 


ſons, who could honeſtly deny the exiſtence 
of a god“. Their uncertainty, was, with- 


out doubt, founded upon the abſurd ideas 


* Thoſe ſame perſons, who at the preſent day dif. 
cover Atheiſm to be ſuch a ſtrange ſyſtem, admit there 


could have been atheiſts formerly. Is it, then, that 
nature has endued us with a leſs. portion of reaſon, 
than ſhe did men of other times? Or ſhould it be 


that the god of the preſ:nt day would be leſs abſurd 


than the gods of antipity ? Have the human ſpecies 


then acquired information, wich reſpect to this con- 
| | , 1 5 


cealed motive- power of nature? Ts, then, the god of 


modern mythology, rejected by vAN INI, Hor BES, 3b 


Nos à, and ſome others, more to be credited than the 


gods of the pagan mythology, rejected by Erteuzbs, 


TRATO, TH EODO RUS, DIAGORAs, &C. &C.? TERTUL- 
LIAN pretended that Chriſtianity had diffipated that is- 


_ Yorance in which the pagans were inmerſed, reſpectiug the 


| . - 7 — — - » 
ive divine e/Jence, and that there wa: not an  artizat 
2mong the Chriſtians abho did nit ſes God, and ab 
did not know bin. Neverthelefs, TERTULLIAN: him- 


{elf admitted a corporeal god, and was therefore an 


acheiſt, according to the notions of modern theology. 


SEE THR NOTE TO TEE SIXTH CHAPTER or THIS 


PART, PAGE 279. 
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which they aſcribe to their adverſaries, 
whom they have unceaſingly accuſed of 


attributing every thing to CHANCE, to ind 
_ cauſes, to dead and inert matter, incapable. 


of acting by itſelf. We have, I think, 
ſufficiently juſtified the partizans of nature, 
from theſe ridiculous accuſations ; we has; 
throughout the whole, proved, and we re- 
peat it, that CHANCE is a word devoid of 
1 which, as well as the word GOD, 


nounces nothing but an ignorance of true 


cauſes. We have demonſtrated, that mat- 
ter is not dead; that nature, eſſentially 


active, and ſell⸗ exiſtent, had ſufficient 
encrey to produce all the beings which 
it contains, and all the phænomena which we 


behold. We have, throughout, made it felt, 
that this cauſe was much more real, and 


more eaſy to be conceived, than the ficti- 
tious, contradictory, inconceivable, and im- 
poſſible cauſe, to which theology aſcribes 


the honour of - thoſe oreat effects which it 


admires. We have repreſented that the 
incomprehenſibility of natural effects was 
not a ſufficient reaſon for aſſigning them 


4 cauſe, ſtill more incomprehenſible than all 


thoſe 


8. 
5 
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i thoſe of which we can have a knowledge. 
In fine, if the incomprehenſibility of God 
does not g uthorize us to deny his exiſtence, 
S it is, at leaſt, certain that the incompa- 
JT  tibility of the attributes which they ac- 
cord to him, authorizes us to deny that 
| the being who unites them can be any 
| thing more than a chimera, of which the 
1 exiſtence is impoſſible. 
1 "I mis granted, we ſhall be able to 8 
| the ſenſe that ought to be attached to 
the name of ATHEIST, which, notwith- 
0 ſtanding, the theologians, on other occa-. 
ſions, laviſh indiſcriminately upon all thoſe. 
who deviate in any thing from their re- 
vered opinions. It by ATHEIST, be de- 
ſignated, a man who denieth - the er- 
iſtence of a power, inherent in matter, 
and without which we. cannot conceive : 


nature, and if it be to this power that 
the name of GOD is given, there do 


33 — 


not 
exiſt any atheiſts, and the word under 
which they are deſignated would only 
announce fools: But, if by ArhEISTSs, be 
underſtood men without enthuſiaſm, guided 
by experience, and the evidence of their 


2 2 ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, Who ſee nothing in nature but 
that which they find really to have 
exiſtence, or that which they are capa- 
citated to know; who do not perceive, 
and cannot perceive, any thing but mat- 
ter, eſſentially active and moveable, di- 
verſely combined, enjoying from itſelf va- 
rious properties, and capable of producing 
all the beings which diſplay themſelves | 
to our viſual faculties: If by ATHEISTS, 
be underſtood, natural philoſophers, who 
are convinced that, without recurring to 


RE 3 Gr 


a chimerical cauſe, they can explain every 
thing ſimply by the laws of motion, by 
the relations ſubſiſting between beings, 


by their affinities, their analogies, their at- 


traction, and their repulſion ; by their pro- 
Portions, their compoſition, and their de- 
compolition* : If by Arukis rs, be under 
„„ ſtood, 


* DocTOR CUDWORTH, in his SYSTEMA INTELLEC- 
TUALE, CH. 11. reckons four ſpecies of ATHEISTS among 
the ancients; 1ſt, The difciples of anaxaMaANDER, 
called xyLopaTHIANS, who attributed the formation 
of every thing to matter, deſtitute of feeling. ad, The 

175 | | ATOMISTSs;, 
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ſtood, thoſe perſons who do not know what 
a SPIRIT is, and who do not ſee the ne- 
ceſlity of $SPIRITUALIZING, or of rendering 
incomprehenſible thoſe corporeal, ſenſible, 
and natural cauſes, which they ſee act 
_ uniformly ; who do not find that to ſeparate | 
the motise-power from the univerſe, to 
give it to a being placed out of the great 
whole, to a being of an eſſence totally in- 
conceivable, and whoſe abode cannot 
be ſhewn, is a means of becoming 


ATOMISTS, or the diſciples of DuxocrITus, who at- 
tributed every thing to the concurrence of atoms. zd, 
The ſtoical ATRHEISIUS, who admitted a blind nature, 
but acting after certain laws. 4th, The nyLozorsT9, | 
or the diſciples of srRA To, who attributed life to mat- 
ter, It is well to obſerve, that the moſt learned natural 
philoſophers of antiquity, have been atheiſts, either 
openly or ſecretly ; but their doctrine was always op- 
poſed by the ſuperſtition of the unintormed, and al- 
moſt totally eclipſed by the fanatical and marvellous 
philoſophy of pYTHAGOR As, and above all by that of 
PLATO. So true it is, that enthuſiaſin, and that which is 
vague and obſcure, commonly prevail over that whick 
is ſimple, natural, and intelligible. See 1n CiERC's 
SELECT PIECES, VOL, 11. = 
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better acquainted with it: If by ATHE- 
' 15Ts, be underſtood, thoſe men who in- 


genuouſly allow that their mind cannot 
conceive nor reconcile the negative attri - 


butes, and the theological abſtractions, 
with the human and moral qualities which 
are attributed to the divinity; or thoſe 
men, who pretend that from this incom- 


patible alliance, there can only reſult an 
' Imaginary being, ſeeing that a pure ſpirit is 


deſtitute of the organs neceſſary to exerciſe 
the qualities and ' faculties of human 


nature: If by ArnEISTSs, be defignated, 


thoſe men who reject a phantom, of whom 
the odious and difcordant qualities are cal- 
culated only to diſturb the human ſpecies, 


and plunge it into very prejudicial follies: 


If, I ſay, th inkers of this ſort, are thoſe who 
are called ATHEISTS, it is not poſſible to 


doubt of their exiſtence; and there would 
be found a conſiderable number of them, 


if the lights of ſound natural philoſophy, 


and of juſt reaſon, were more generally 
diffuſed ; from thence they would neither be 


conſidered as irrational, nor as furious be- 
ings, but as men devoid of prejudice, of 
| whom 


Ain 5 25 : 1 * 
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whom the opinions, or, if they wit the 
ignorance, would be much more uſeful to 


the human ſpecies, than thoſe ſciences, 


and thoſe vain hypotheſes, which have fo 
long been the true cauſes of all man's 


5 forrow I. 


On the other hand, if by ATHEISTS, it is 
wiſhed to deſignate thoſe men who are 


_ themſelves obliged to avow that they have 
no one idea of the chimera whom they 
adore, or which they announce to others; 


who cannot render themſelves an account, 


either of the nature, or of the eſſence of 
their deified phantom ; who can never agree 


amongſt themſelves, upon the proofs of 
the exiſtence of their god, of his qua- 
lities, or of his mode of action; ; Who. 
by dint of negations, make him a pure 
NOTHING; who proltrate ih: nſelves, or 
cauſe others. to fall proftrate, before the 
abſurd fictions of their own delirium—if, I 


lay, by ATHEISTS, be deſignated men of this 


kind, we ſhall be obliged to allow that the 
world is filled with atheiſts; and we fball 
even be enabled to place in this number 


the oft ve theologians, who are un- 


cealingly 
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ceaſingly reaſoning upon that which they 


do not underſtand; who are diſputing 
upon a being of whom they cannot de- 


monſtrate the exiſtence ; who by their 
contradictions, very efficaciouſly undermine 


this exiſtence ; Who annihilate their per- 


fect god, by the aſliftance of thoſe num 


berleſs imperfections, which they aſcribe 


to him; who rebel againſt this god, by 
the atrocious character under which wk 


depict him. In ſhort, we ſhall be able 


conſider as true atheiſts, thoſe als 
people, who, upon hearſay, and from tradi- 


tion, fall upon their knees before a being, 
of whom they have no other ideas, than 
thoſe which are furniſhed them by their 
ſpiritual guides, who themſelves acknow- 
ledge that they comprehend nothing about 
the matter. An atheiſt, is a man who does 


not believe the exiſtence of a god; now, 


no one can be certain of the exiſtence of 


a beins whom he does not conceive, and 


who is faid to unite incompatible. -qua- 
lities. 


What has born ſaid, proves that the 
theologians themſelves have not always 


3 know N 
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known the ſenſe, which they could attach 
to the word, ATHEIST ; they have, in a 
vague manner, calumniated and combat- 
ted them as perſons whoſe ſentiments and 


principles were oppoſed to their own. In- pe 


deed, we ſee that theſe ſublime doors, 
always infatuated with their own particu- 
lar opinions, have frequently been laviſh 
in their accuſations of atheiſm, againſt all 
_ thoſe whom they were diſpoſed to injure 
and to blacken, and whoſe ſyſtems they 
fought to render odious : they were certain 
of alarming the uninformed and the filly, 
by a vague imputation, or by a word to 
which ignorance attaches an idea of terror, 
becauſe they have no knowledge of its 
true ſenſe. In conſequence of this policy, 
we have frequently ſeen the partiſans of 
the ſame religious ſect, the adorers of the 
ſame god, reciprocally treat each other as 
atheiſts, in the heat of their theological 
quarrels: to be an atheiſt, in this ſenſe, 
is not to have, in every point, exactly the 
ſame opinions as thoſe with whom we 
diſpute upon religion. In all times, the 
uninformed have conſidered thoſe as athe- 
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iſts, who did not think preciſely in "the 
fame manner of the divinity, as the guides 
whom they were accuſtomed to foll low. 
SockArEs, the adorer of a ſingle god, was 
no more than an atheiſt, in the eyes of 
the Athenian people. LS 
Still more, as we have already obſerved, 
_ thoſe perſons. have ſrequently been accuſ- 
ed of atheiſm, who have taken the greateſt | 
pains to eſtabliſh the exiſtence of a god, 
but who have not produced aiiefafiory 
proofs of it. When on a fimilar ſubject 
the proofs were frail and periſhable, it 
was eaſy for their enemies to make them 
paſs for atheiſts, who had wickedly be- 
trayed the cauſe of- the divinity, by de- 
ending him 100 feebly. 1 ſhall he -IC ſtop 
to ſhew what litile foundation there 
is for that which is faid to be an evident 
truth, wWhilſt it is ſo frequently at- 
tempted to be proved, and yet can 
never be verified, even to the fatisf:&ion 
of thoſe Who boaſt ſo much of being 
intimately convinced of it z at leaſt, 15 
certain, that in cxamining the pi 3 
of thoſe who haye effayed to prove the ex- 
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iſtence of God, they have been generally 
found weak or falſe, becauſe they could 
not be either ſolid or true; ; the theolo- 
gians themſelves have been obliged to diſ- 
cover, that their adverſaries could draw from 
them, inductions quite contrary to thoſe 
notions which they have an intereſt in 
maintaining; in conſequence, they have 
been frequently very highly incenſed 

- againſt thoſe who believed they had 
diſcovered the moſt forcible proofs of the 

_ exiltence of their god; they did not ſee, 
without doubt, that it was impoſlible not 
to lay themſelves open to attack in eſta- 


bliching principles, or ſy ſtems, vitbly found- 


ed upon an imaginary and contradictory 
being, which each man ſees variouſly“. 


* What can we thiak of the ſentiments of a man, 
who expreſſes himſelf like pAScCH¹AL, in the eighth ar- 
tice of bis 194, g bes, wherein he diſcovers, at leaſt, 2 
inoft complete incertitude, upon the exiſtence of God? 
I have examined, favs he, if this gd, of whom all the 
avorld Spear, might not bats let] Jome MA of hr; mPhl;. 
U ok ce y wwher,, and every here I fie norkirg but cb. 

fcity. Nature Offers ine nothing, that may not be 4 
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In a word, all thoſe who have taken the 


cauſe of the theological god in hand, with 
the moſt vigour, have been taxed with 


atheiſm and irreligion ; his moſt zealous. 
partizans have been looked upon as de- 


ſerters and traitors ; the moſt religious the- 


ologians have not been able to guarantee 
themſelves from this reproach ; they have 

mutually laviſhed it on each other, and all 
have, without doubt, merited it, if by athe- 
its be deſignated, thoſe men who have not 
any idea of their god which does not de- | 
ſtroy itſelf, as ſoon as they are willing to 


ſubmit it to the touchſtone of reaſon. 


4 of doubt and inquietude. If I ſaw nothing in nau 0 


gobich indicated a divinity, I ſhould determine with myſel ifs 
te believe nothing about it. If I every where ſaw the fn. 


af a creator, I fiou'd reprſ* myſelf in peace, in the belief 


of one. But ſccing too much to deny, and too lattle to afſure me 
of bis exifl.nce, I amt in a ſituation that I lament, and in Which 
1 have an hundred times æuiſted, that if a So dah ſuſtain 
nature, he would give unequiuxcal marks of it, and that 
if the figns which he hath given be deceitful, that be 


would ſuppreſs them entirely. , that hs ſaid all or nothing, 
10 the end that 1 might ſee which fide I ought to follow. 


Here is the ſtate of a good mind, wr eſtling = the 


prejudices that enſla ve it. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


— 
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iS ATHEISM COMPATIBLE WITS 
MORALITY ? 


Ark having proved the exiſtence of 


atheiſts, let us return to the calum- 


nies which are laviſhed upon them, by the 


deicoliſts. © An Atheift,” according to 


: Abbady, - cannot be virtuous ; to him 
« yIRTUE is only a chimera, PROBITY 


> 


* no more than a vain ſcruple, yoxtsTy 


nothing but fooliſhneſs. - - He knoweth 
© no other law than his intereſt 3. where 
this ſentiment prevails, conſcience is 
only a prejudice, the law of nature only 
an illuſion, right no more than an error; 
benevolence hath no longer any founda- 
tion; the bonds of ſociety are looſened ; 


«c 


66 


to betray his friend; the citizen to de- 
«6 


nat? 


fidelity is removed; the friend is ready 


liver up his country; the ſon to aſſafſi- 
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nate his father, in order to enjoy his 
* inheritance, whenever he ſhall find an 
* occaſion, and that authority or ſilence, 
« will ſhield him from the arm of the 
« ſecular power, which alone is to be 
„ feared. The moſt inviolable rights, and 
the moſt ſacred laws, muſt no longer be 
© conſidered, but as dreams and vitions®.” 
Such, perhaps, would be the cond: ict, not 
of a thinking, et ing, rellecting being, ſuſ- 
ceptible of reaſon, but of a fe rocious brute, 
of an irrational creature, who ſhould not 
have any idea of the natural relations 
which ſub! fiſt between beings neceſſary to 
their reciprocal happineſ 3. Can it be ſup- 
poſed, that a man, capable of experience, 
furnihed with the faintclt glimmerings 
ot good ſenſe, would allow himfelt to uſe 
the conduct which is here aſcribed to the 
atieiit, that is to ſay, to a man, who is ſuffici- 


ently ſuſceptible ok reſlection, to undeceive 


himſelf, by reaſoning, of thoſe prejudices, 
which every thing ſtrives to ſhew him as 


+ See ABBADY en the Truth of the Chri//:an Religion, 
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important 
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important and ſacred? Can it, L ſay, be 
ſuppoſed, that there is in any polihed 
ſociety, a citizen ſufficiently blind, not to 
acknowledge his moſt natural duties, 0 
dearoſt intereſts, the danger which he runs 
in diſturbing his fellow creatures, or 15 
following no other rule than his nomentary 
appetites? A being, who rc eaions the leaſt 
in the w orld, is he not oblige d to feel that 
ſoclety is advantageous to him, that he lath 
need of attifſtance, that the cfteem of his 
fellow creatures is neceſſary to his happi- 
_ neſs, that he hath every thing to fear from 
the Wrath of Þ is a ſfociat Sk, that the laws 
menace whocorer Gare infringe them 
Every man, who hath received a virtuous 
educatl on, W ho bath in his infancy expe— 
rienced the tender cares of a fat! er, who 
hath in conſequence tafted the ſweetneſs 
of friendfhin, who hath received kindneſſes, 
who knoweth the value of heneyoience and 
equity, who feeleth the pleat ſure which the 
efreclion of our fellow creatures DProcures 
for us, and the inc onveniences which reſult 
from -their averſion. and their r contempt, 13 
he not obliged to tremble at lohng ſuch ma- 

© | n1tult 
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nifeſt advantages, and at incurring, by his 
conduct, ſuch viſible dangers ? Will not 
the hatred, the fear, the contempt of him- 
felf, diſturb his repoſe, every time that, 
turning inwardly upon himſelf, he ſhall 
contemplate himſelf with the ſame eyes 
as others? Is there, then, no remorſe, but 
for thoſe who believe in a god? The 
idea of being ſeen by a being 25 whom we 
have, at beſt, very vague notions, is it more 


forcible, than the Ades of being ſeen by 


men, of being ſeen by ourſelves, of being 


obliged to fear, of being in the cruel ne- 
ceſſity of hating ourſelves, and to bluſh in 
thinking of our conduct, and of the ſenti- 
ments which it muſt infallibly attract? 
This granted, we ſhall reply, with de- 
| Viberation, to this AB PAY, that an 
Atheiſt is a man who knoweth nature and 
its laws, who knoweth his own nature, 
who knoweth what it impoſes upon him : 
An atheiſt hath experience, and this ex- 
perience, proveth to him, every moment, 
that vice can injure him, that his moſt 
concealed faults, that his moſt ſecret diſ- 
poſitions may be detected and diſplay him 


in 
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in open day: this experience proveth to 
him that ſociety is uſeful to his happi- 


neſs; that his intereſt demands, that he 
ſhould attach himſelf to the country which 
protects him, and which enables him to 
enjoy in ſecurity the benefits of nature; 


every thing ſhews him, that in order to 


be happy, he muſt make himſelf beloved; 
that his father is for him the moſt certain 
of friends; that ingratitude would remove 
from him his benefactor ; that juſtice | 18 
neceſſary to the maintenance of every 
aſſociation; and that no man, whatever may 
be his power, can be content with him- 
ſelf, when he knoweth he is an — 0 of Es 


public hatred. 


He who bath maturely reflected upon 
himſelf, upon his own nature, and upon 
that of his aſſociates, upon his own wants, 


and upon the means of procuring them, 


cannot prevent himſelf from knowing his 
duties, from . diſcovering that which he 
_ oweth to himfelf, and that which he 
oweth to others; then he hath morality, 

he hath real motives to conform himfelf to 


its dictates ; he is obliged to feel, that 
Vor. IV. OSS © NG-.thee 
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theſe duties are neceffary ; and if his reaſon _ 
be not diſturbed by blind paſſions, or by 
vicious habits, he will feel that virtue is 


for all men the ſureſt road to felicity. The 


atheiſts, or the fataliſts, found all their 


ſyſtems upon neceſſity ; ; thus, their morax_ 


ſpeculations, founded upon the neceſſity of 


things, are, at leaſt, much more permanent 
and more invariable, than thoſe which 


only reſt upon a god who changes his 


aſpect, according to the 0 tions and 


ihe paſſions of all thoſe who contemplate 


bim. The nature of things, and its immu- 


table laws, are not ſubject to vary; the 


atheiſt is always obliged to call that which 


injures him, vice and folly; to call that 
which injures others, crime; to cal} 
that which is advantageous to ſociety, or 


which contributes to 1ts permanent hap- 
pineſs „virtue. 


We fee, then, that the principles of the : 


atheiſt are much leſs liable to be ſhaken, 


than thoſe of the enthuſiaſt, who founds 
his morality upon an imaginary being, of 


hom the idea fo frequently varies, even 
in his own brain, If the atheiſt denies 


the? : 
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the exiſtence of a god, he cannot deny 
| his own exiſtence, nor that of beings ſimilar 


to himſelf, with whom he ſees himſelf 


ſurrounded ; he cannot doubt of the re- 
lations which ſubſiſt between them and 
him, he cannot queſtion the neceſſity 
of the duties which flow from theſe re— 


lations, he cannot, then, be dubious on the 


principles of morality, which is nothing 
more than the ſcience of the relations 
Cubſiſting between beings, living together 
in ſociety. _ | 
I, ſatisfied with A err know- 
ledge of his duties, the atheiſt does not apply 
them to his conduct; if hurried away by 

his paſſions, or by criminal habits, if given 


up to ſhameful vices, if poſſeſſing a vicious 


temperament, he appears to forget his 
moral principles; it does not follow, that 
he hath no principles, or that his principles 
are falſe; it can only be concluded from 


ſuch conduct, that in the intoxication of 
his paſſions, in the confuſion of his reaſon, 
he doth not put in practice ſpeculations 


extremely true; that he forgets aſcertained 
| Bbz Principles, 
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principles, to follow thoſe propenſities 
which lead him aſtray. 


Indeed, nothing is more common amongſt | 
men, than a very marked diſcordance be- 


_ tween the mind and the heart; that is to 


ſay, between the temperament, the paſhons, . 
the habits, the whims, the imagination, and 
the mind, or the judgment, afliſted by 
reflection. Nothing is more rare, than to 
find theſe things in harmony; it is then 


that we fee ſpeculation influence prac- 


tice, 'The moſt certain virtues, are 
thoſe which are founded upon the tem- 


perament of men. Indeed, do we not 


every day ſee mortals in contradiction 


with themſelves? Doth not their judgment 


unceaſingly condemn the extravagancies to 
which their paſſions deliver them up? In 
ſhort, doth not every thing prove to us, that 
men, with the beſt theory, have ſometimes 


the worſt practice; and with the moſt 


vicious theory, have frequently the moſt. 
eſtimable conduct? In the blindeſt, the moſt 
atrocious ſuperſtitions, and thoſe which are 
the moſt contrary to reaſon, we meet with 

virtuous men; the mildnefs of their character 
the 
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the ſenſibility of their heart, the excellence 


of their temperament, reconduct them to 
= humanity, and to the laws of their nature, 
in deſpite of their furious theories. Amongſt 


the adorers of a cruel, vindictive, and 


jealous god, we find peaceable ſouls, who 
are enemies to perſecution, to violence, 
and to cruelty; and amongſt the diſciples 
of a god filled with mercy and clemency, 
we hs monſters of barbarity and inhuma- 
nity. Nevertheleſs, the one and the other 
acknowledge, that their god ought to ſerve 


them for a model: wherefore then do they 


not conform themſelves to him? It is becauſe 
the temperament of man is always more 
powerful than his gods; it is becauſe the 
moſt wicked gods cannot always corrupt 
a virtuous ſoul, and that the moſt gentle 
gods cannot always correct thoſe Tarts. 


driven along by crime. The organization 


will always be more puiſſant than religion; 
preſent objects, momentary intereſts, rooted 
| habits, public opinion, have much more 
power than imaginary beings, or than 5 
theories, which themſelves depend upon 


this organization. 


The 
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The point in queſtion, then,! is, to examine 
if the principles of the atheiſt be true, and 
not if his conduct be commendable. An 
_ atheiſt, who, having an excellent theory, 
founded upon nature, experience, and reaſon, 
delivers himſelf up to exceſſes, dangerous 
to himſelf, and injurious to ſociety, is, 
without doubt, an inconſiſtent man. But, 
he is not more to be feared than a religious | 
and zealous man, who, believing in a good, 
Equitable, and perfect god, does not fcruple 
to commit the moſt frightful exceſſes in 
his name. An atheiſtical tyrant, would 
not be more to be dreaded than a fanatical 
tyrant. An incredulous philoſopher is not 
fo dreadful as an enthuſiaſtic prieſt, who 
fans the flame of diſcord amongſt his fellow 
citizens. Would, then, an atheiſt, clothed 
with power, be equally dangerous as a perſe- 
duting king, a ſavage inquiſitor, a whimſical 
devotee, or a moroſe bigot ? Theſe are af- 
furedly more numerous than atheiſts, of 
whom the opinions and the vices are far from 
being in a condition to have an influence 
upon ſociety, Which! is too much blinded by 
e 


ma god, 823850 preſents upon lus prieſts, 
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prejudice to be diſpoſed to — them an, 
hearing. 


An intemperate and voluptuous atheiſt, is 


not a man more to be feared than he who i 18 
ſuperſtitious, who knows how to connect 
licentiouſneſs, libertiniſm, and corruption 
of morals, with his religious notions. Can 
it be imagined, with ſincerity, that a man, 
becauſe he is an atheiſt, or becauſe he 
doth not fear the vengeance of gods, will 
be continually intoxicated, will corrupt the 
wife of his friend, will break open his neigh- | 
bour's dwelling, and permit himſelf to com- 


mit all thoſe exceſſes, which are the moſt 
prejudicial to himſelf, or the moſt deſerving 
of puniſhment? The blemiſhes of an athe- 


iſt, have not, then, any thing more extra- 
ordinary in them, than thoſe of the religious 


man, they have nothing with which to re- 


proach his dottrine. A tyrant, who ſhould be 
incredulous, would not be a more incom- 
modious ſcourge to his ſubjects, than a 


religious tyrant ; would the people of the 
latter be more happy from the circumſtance 
that the tiger who governed them, believed 


and 
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and humiliated himfelf at their feet? A 
leaſt, under the dominion of an atheiſt, 
they would not have to apprehend re- : 
ligious vexations, perſecutions for opinions, 
proſcriptions, or thoſe ſtrange outrage, 
for which the intereſts of We are fre- 
quently the ,pretext, under the mildeſt 


princes. If a nation be the victim of the N 
paſſions and the folly of a ſovereign, who RV 
is an infidel, it will not, at leaſt, be thoſe i 


of his blind infatuation for theological _ ; 
lyſtems, which he doth not underſtand, nor | 
of his fanatical zeal, which of all the paſ- 

ſions that infeſt kings, is always the moſt 
deſtructive and the moſt dangerous. An 
atheiſtical tyrant, who ſhould perſecute for 
opinions, would be a man not conſiſtent 
with his principles; he would only furniſh 
one more example, that mortals much 
more frequently follow their paſſions, their 
intereſts, their temperaments, than their 
ſpeculations. It is, at leaſt, evident, that 
an atheiſt has one pretext leſs, than a 
credulous prince, for exerciſing his natural 
wickedneſs. 5 


ö b Indeed, 
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Indeed, if men condeſcended to examine 


things coolly, they would find, that the 
name of God is never made uſe of on 
earth, but for a pretext to indulge their 
Paſſions. Ambition, impoſture, and ty- 
ranny, have formed a league, to avail 
themſelves of it in conjunction, to the end 
that they may blind the people, and bend 
them beneath their yoke. The monarch 
makes uſe of it, to give a divine luſtre 
to his perſon, the ſanction of _ 
to his rights, and the confidence of i 
 oracles to his moſt unjuſt and . extra- 
vagant whims. The prieſt uſes it, to 
give currency to his pretenſions, to hs 
end that he may, with impunity, gratify his 
avarice, pride, and independence. The 
vindiftive and enraged ſuperſtitious being 


introduces the conſe of his god, that he 


may give free ſcope to his fury, which he 
qualifies with zeal. In ſhort, religion be- 
comes dangerous, becauſe it juſtifies and 
renders ligitimate or commendable thoſe 
paſſions and crimes, of which it gathers 
the fruit: according to its miniſters, every 
thing is permiiter to revenge the Moſt 
high; thus, the divinity appears to be 


Vet IV. Cc made 
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made only to authorize and palliate the 


moſt injurious tranſgreſſions. The atheiſt, 
when he committeth crimes, cannot, at 


leaſt, pretend that it is his god who com- 
mandeth and approveth them; this is the 
excuſe which the ſuperſtitious being offers 

us for his wickedneſs ; the tyrant for his 
perſecutions ; the prieſt for his cruelty and 
ſedition; the fanatic for his exceſſes ; the 
155 ne for his inutility. | | 
They are not, ſays BAYLE, © the ge- 
* neral opinions of the mind, which deter- 
mine us to act, but the paſſions.” Athe- 
iſm is a ſyſtem, which will not make 
a good man wicked, neither will it 
make a wicked man good. Thoſe,” 
ſays the fame author, © who embraced the 


as ſeck of EPICURUS, did not become de- 


* bauchees, becauſe they had embraced 
e the doctrine of Eyicurus; they only 
“ embraced the doctrine of ErIcuvs, 
then badly underftood, becauſe they were 
„ debauchees“.“ In the ſame manner, a 

DEE, _ perverſe 


„See BAYLE'S THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUR> 
ners. $ 177. $ENEGA had faid before him, a 
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perverſe man may embrace atheiſm, 


becauſe he will flatter himſelf, that this 


ſyſtem will give full ſcope to his paſſions; 5 
he will nevertheleſs be deceived; atheiſm, 
if well underſtood, is founded upon na- 
ture and reaſon, which never will, like 
religion, either Juſtify or r expiate the crimes 


of the wicked. 
From the doctrine which makes mo- 


rality depend upon the exiſtence and the 
will of a god, who is propoſed to men 
for a model, there unqueſtionably reſults 


a very great inconvenience. Corrupt ſouls, in 
diſcovering how much each of theſe ſuppo- 


ſitions are erroneous or doubtful, looſed the 
rein of all their vices, and concluded, that 


there were not more real motives to do good; 
they imagined, that virtue, like the gods, 


was only a chimera, and that there was not 
any reaſon for practiſing it in this world. 
Nevertheleſs, it is evident, that it is not as 


creatures of god, that we are bound to 


non ab Epicuro impulfs luxuriantur, ſed vitiis dediti, 


luxuriam ſuam in phileſophia finu abſcondunt. 


See SENECA DE VITA BEATA, CHAP» XI!. 
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fulfil the duties of morality; it is as men, 
as ſenſible beings, living together in ſociety, 
and ſeeking to conſerve ourſelves in an 
happy exiſtence, that we feel the moral 
obligation. Whether there exiſts a god, 
or whether he exiſts not, our duties will 
be the ſame ; and our nature, if conſulted, 
will prove to us THAT VICE is AN EVIL, 

AND THAT VIRTUE Is A REAL AND SUB 
-STANTIAL c00D%; e 
| i; 


* We are aſſured, that there have been found 
rv RILOSORHERS, and ATHEISTS, who deny the diſ-. 
tinction of vice and vigTtvue, and who have preached 
up debauchery and licentiouſneſs of manners; in this 
number, may be reckoned AR1sTIPPUs, and TRE 
 ©poRVs, ſurnamed the AIAHE IST, Bron, the Boriſ. 
_ thenite, PYR RHO, &c. amongſt the ancients (ſee 'D10- 
GENES LAERTIUS);. and amongſt the moderns, the 
author of the FABLE OF THE BEES, which, however, 
could only have been intended to make it felt, that 
in the preſent conſtitution of things, vices have iden- 
| tied themſelves with nations, and have become ne- 
ceſſary to them, in the ſame manner as ſtrong liquors 
to thoſe who have habituated themſelves to their uſe 
The author who has recently publiſned the Man Au. 
TOMATON, has reaſoned upon morality like a mad- 
man, If theſe authors, had conſulted nature upon 
3 5 2 25 morality» 


If, then, there be 3 hs who have 
denied the diſtinction of good and evil, 


or who have dared to ſtrike at the foun- 


found, that, far from being conducive to vice and de- 
pravity, it is conducive to virtue, 


. alind nature,  aliud e 45 


people believe they ſee in atheiſm, antiquity did not judge 


fitted for a very long period. Sce DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 


x. 9. Cicero, although an enemy to the opinions 
of the EyICuREaxNs, gives a brilliant teſtimony to the 
probity of E nus and his diſciples, who were re- 


markable for the friendſhip they bore each other. See 


moſt followed. Epicuri diſciplina multo celebricr ſemper 


e 5 
5 Alton 


3 
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morality, as well as upon religion, they would have 


| = JUY. SAT. 14, Ve 321 
In Alpe of the pretended dangers, which ſo many 


of it ſo unfavourably. DioGexNes LAERTIUS informs us, 
that EPICURUS was in incredible favour, that his 
country cauſed ſtatues to be erected to him, that he had 

_ a prodigious number of friends, and ta: his ſchool ſub- _ 


CICERO DE FINnrBus, Ii, 25. The philoſophy of 
EPICURUS was publickly taught in Ar nENSs, during 
many centuries, and LacTaNnceE fays, that it was the 


uit quam ceterorum. V. InsTITUT. pivin. III. 17. 
In the time of Marcus AauRtL1ivus, there was at 

| ATHENS a public profeſſor of the philoſophy of Et. 
CUR US, paid by that n. who was himſclf a 
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dation of all morality, we __ to con- 
clude, that upon this point they have rea- 
ſoned badly, that they have neither been 
acquainted with the nature of man, nor 
known the true ſource of his duties; that 
they have falſely imagined, that morality 
as well as theology, was only an ideal 
ſcience, and that the gods once deſtroyed 
there no longer remained any bonds to 
connect mortals. Nevertheleſs, the ſmall- 
eſt refleftion would have proved to them that 
morality is founded upon a the immutable re- 
lations ſubliſling between ſenſible, intel- 
ligent, and ſociable beings ; that without 
virtue, no ſociety can maintain itſelf ; that 
without putting a curb on his deſires, no 
man can conſerve himſelf. Men are con- 
ſtrained from their nature to love virtue, 
and to dread crime, by the ſame neceſſity 
that obliges them to ſeek happineſs, and 
fly from ſorrow; this nature obliges them 
to place a difference between thoſe objects 

Which pleaſe them, and thoſe which in- 
jure them. Aſk a man who is ſufficiently i irra- 

tional to deny the difference between virtue 
and vice, if it would be indiſſerent to him, 

b _ 
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to be beaten, robbed, calumniated, repaid 
with ingratitude, diſhonoured by his wife, 


inſulted by his children, betrayed by his 
friend? His anſwer will prove to you 
that, whatever he may ſav, he makes a 


difference in the actions of men; and that 
the diſtinction of good and evil does not 
> depend, either upon the conventions oh 
men, or upon the ideas which they can 
have upon the divinity, neither upon the 
recompenſes, or upon the puniſhments, 5 


which he prepares in the other life. 


On the contrary, an atheiſt, who ſhould 


reaſon with juſtneſs, would feel himſelf 


much more intereſted, than another, in 
practiſing thoſe virtues, to which he finds his 


happineſs attached in this world. If his 


views do not extend themſelves beyond 
the limits of his preſent exiſtence, he muſt, 
at leaſt, deſire to ſee his days roll on 
in happineſs, and in peace. Every man, 
who during the calm of his paſſions, falls 


back upon himſelf, will feel that his in- 
tereſt invites him to conſerve himſelf ; 


that his felicity demands that he ſhould 


take the neceſſary means to enjoy life peace- 
ble, 


f 8 
ably and exempt from alarm and re · 
morſe. Man oweth ſomething to man, 


not becauſe he would offend a god if 
he were to injure his fellow creature, but 
| becauſe, in doing him an injury, he would 
_ offend a man, and would violate the laws 
of equity, in the maintenance of which, 
every being of the human ſpecies _ finds 


himſelf 1 


We every day ſee perſons who are 
poſſeſſed of great talents, knowledge, and 
8 penetration, join to them the moſt hideous 
vices, and have a very corrupt heart: their 
opinions may be true in ſome reſpects, 


and falſe in a great many others; their prin- 


ciples may be jut but the inductions which 


they draw from them are frequently de- 
fective and precipitate. A man may have 


at the ſame time ſufficient knowledge to 
undeceive himſelf of ſome of his errors, 


and too little energy to diveſt himſelf of 


his vicious propenſities. Men are only that 


which their organization, modified by habit, 
by education, by example, by the govern= 
ment, by tranſitory or permanent circum- 
ſtances, make them. Their religious ideas 


and 
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and their imaginary ſyſtems are obliged to 


yield or accommodate themſelves to their 


temperaments, their propenſities, and their 
_ Intereſts. If the ſyſtem which makes man 
an atheiſt does not remove from him the vices 


which he had before, neither does it not 


give him any new ones: whereas ſuperſtition 
furniſhes its diſciples with a thouſand 
5 pretexts for committing evil without re- a 
morſe, and even to applaud themſelves 
for the commiſſion of crime. Atheiſm, at 
leaſt, leaves men ſuch as they are; it will 


not render a man' more intemperate, more 


debauched, more cruel, than his tem- 
perament before invited him to be; 
whereas ſuperſtition gives looſe to the 
moſt terrible 3 or elſe procures 
eaſy expiations for the moſt diſhonour- 
able vices. © ArRHEISu,“ ſays Chancellor 
BACON, © leaves to man reaſon, phi- 
„ loſophy, natural piety, laws, reputation, 


e and every thing that can ſerve to conduct 
« him to virtue ; but svUPrERSTITION de- 


ſtroys all theſe things, and erects itſelf 
e into a tyranny over the underſtandings of 
men: this is the reaſon why atheiſm ne- 


„ We 
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« yer diſturbs the government, / but. ren - 
| « ders man more clear- ſighted, as ſeeing 


© nothing beyond the . of this life.“ 


The ſame author adds, “that the times in 


„which men have turned towards atheiſm 
“ have been the moft tranquil ; whereas 


e ſuperſtition has always inflamed their 


% minds and carried them on to the greateſt 
[4 


La) 


e ple with novelties, which wreſt from, 


« and carry with them all the authority « of 


"000;  government®. ” 


Men habituated to 3 and 1 


make ſtudy a pleaſure, are not commonly 
dangerous citizens; whatever may be their 
fpeculations, they never produce fudden 


fTevolutions upon the earth. The minds of 
the people, ſuſceptible of being inflamed 
by the marvellous and by enthuſiaſm, obſti- 


nately reſiſt the moſt ſimple truths, and ne- 


ver heat themſelves for ſyſtems that de- 


mand a long train of reflection and reaſon- 


ing. The ſyſtem of atheiſm can only be 


the reſult of long and connected ſtudy; of an 


* See the MORAL 1884 T7 of BACON, 


diforders, becaufe it infatuates the peo- ; 


imagination 
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imagination cooled by experience and rea- 
ſoning. The peaceable EPICURUS never 
diſturbed GREECE ; the poem of LUCRE- 
T1vs cauſed no civil wars in toMe ; B0- 
DIN was not the author of the confederacy ; | 
the writings of spINOSA have not excited 


the ſame troubles in HOLLAND, as the dif- 
putes of GOMAR and D'ARMINIUS, HoBBEs 
did not cauſe blood to flow in ENG 
LAND, although, in his time, religious fa- 
naticiſm made a king periſh on the ſcaf- 


fold. 


In ſhort, we can defy the enemies to hu- 


man reaſon to cite a ſingle example which 


proves, in a deciſive manner, that opinions 
purely philoſophical, or directly contrary to 


religion, have ever excited diſturbances in 


the ſtate. Tumults have always arifen from 
theological opinions, becauſe both princes 


and people have. always fooliſhly believed 
they ought to take a part in them. There 
is nothing ſo dangerous as that empty phi- 
loſophy which the theologians have com- 


bined with their ſyſtems. It 1s to philo- 


ſophy corrupted by prieſts, that it peculi- 


arly belongs to fan the flames of diſcord, 
d: inpite 


F l 1 
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invite the people to rebellion, and cauſe 
rivers of blood to flow. There is no theo- 
logical queſtion which has not occaſioned 
immenſe miſchiefs to man; whilſt all the 

_ writings of the atheiſts, whether ancient or 
modern, have never cauſed any evil but to 

their authors, whom omnipotent impoſture 

has frequently immolated at his ſhrine. | 

The principles of atheiſm are not formed : 
for the maſs of the people who are common- 

ly under the tutelage of their prieſts; they 
are not calculated for thoſe frivolous and 

diſſipated minds who fill ſociety with their 

vices and their inutility; they arenot ſuited to 
the ambitious, to thoſe intriguers, and reſt- 
leſs minds, who find their intereſt in diſturb- 
ing the harmony of the ſocial compact: much 
leſs are they made for a great number of per- 
ſons enlightened in other reſpects, who have 
but very rarely the courage to completely di- 
vorce themſelves from the received pre- 
judices. 

So many cauſes unite themſelves to confirm 
men in thoſe errors, which they have been 
made to ſuck in with their mother's milk, 
that every ftep which removes them from 
theſe errors, coſts them in inite pains. Thoſe 
perions 
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perſons who are moſt enlightened, freque nt- 
ly cling on ſome fide to the general preju- 


dices. We ſee ourſelves, to ſay thus, ifo- 
lated, we do not ſpeak the language of 
ſociety, when we are alone in our opinions; 
it requires courage to adopt a mode of 
thinking that has but few approvers. Ian 
thoſe countries where human knowledge 
has made ſome progreſs, and where, beſides, 
a certain freedom of thinking is enjoyed. 
we can caſily find a great number of deiſts 
or of incredulous beings, who, contented 
with having trodden under foot the groſſer 
prejudices of the uninformed, have not dar- 
ed to go back to their ſource, and cite the 
. before the tribunal of Rea- 


If theſe thinkers did not ſtop on the 
2 reflection would quickly prove to 


them, that the god whom they have not 


the courage to examine, is a being as inju— 
rious, and as revolting to good ſenſe, as any 


_ of thoſe doctrines, my gertes, fables, or ſuper- 
ſtitious cuſtoms of which they have already 


acknowledged the futility; they would 


feel, as we have already proved, that all theſe 


things are no more than the neceſſary conſe- 
3 985 queness 
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quencesof thoſe primitive notions which men 
have indulged reſpecting their divine phan- 
tom, and that, in admitting this phantom, 
they have no longer any rational cauſe to re- 


- ject thoſe inductions which the Imagination 


muſt draw from it. A little attention would 
ſhew them that it is preciſely this phantom 
who is the true cauſe of all the evils of 
- Joc ety ; that thoſe endleſs quarrels, and 
thoſe bloody diſputes to which religion and 
the ſpirit of party give birth every inſtant, 
are the inevitable effects of the importance 
which they attach to a chimera, ever cal- 
culated to put the minds of men into com- 
buſtion. In ſhort, it is eaſy to convince our- 
ſelves that an imaginary being, who is al- 
ways painted under a terrific aſpect, muſt 
act in a lively manner upon the imagina- 
tion, and muſt produce, ſooner or later, 
diſputes, enthuſiaſm, fanaticiſm, and deli- 
rium. 
Mlany perſons acknowledge that the ex- 
travagancies to which religion gives birth, 
are real evils; many perſons complain of 
the abuſe of religion, but there are very 
re who feel] that this abuſe, and theſe evils 


Ae 
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are the neceſſary conſequences of the funda- 
mental principles of all religion, winch can 
itſelf be founded only upon thofe griev- 
- ous notions which. men are obliged to form 


to themſelves of the divinity. We every 
day fee perſons undeceived upon religion, 


who pretend, nevertheleſs, that this reli- 


gion is neceſſary for the people, who could 
not be kept within bounds without it. But 


to reaſon thus, is it not to ſay, that poiſon 


is uſeful to the people, that it is proper 


to poiſon them, to prevent them from max- 
ing a bad uſe of their power? Is it not to 


pretend that it is advantageous to render 
them mablard, irationaLoxiravagant; bat they 


have need of phantoms, calculated to make 
them giddy, to blind them, and to fubmit 


them to fanatics or to impoſtors, who will 


avail themfelves of their follies to diſturb the 


univerſe? Beſides, is it quite true that religion 


has an influence over the morals of the people 


in a manner that is really uſeful? It is very 


eaſy to ſee that it enſlaves them without 


rendering them better ; ; it makes an herd of 
ignorant ſlaves, whom their panic terrors 
Keep under the voke of tyrants and prieſts ; 

| it 


4 
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it makes ſtupid beings, who know no other 
virtue than a blind ſubmiſſion to futile cuſ- 
toms, to which they attach a much greater 
value than to real virtues, or to the du- 
ties of morality, which have never been 
made known to them. If, by chance, this 
religion reſtrains ſome few timid individuals, 

it does not reſtrain the greateſt number, 
who, ſuſſer themſelves to be hurried along 
by the epidemical vices with which they 
are infected. It is in thoſe countries where 
ſuperſtition! has the greateſt power, that we 
ſhall always find the leaſt morality. Virtue 
is incompatible with ignorance, ſuperſti- 
tion, and ſlavery : flavcs are only kept in 
ſubordinativa by the fear of puniſhments ; 
ignorant children are intimidated only for 
an inſtant by imaginary terrors. To form 
men, to have virtuous citizens, it is neceſ- 
ſary to inftruct them, to ſhew them truth, 
to {pcak reaſon to them, to make them feel 
their intercits, to learn them to reſpect 
themſelves, and ta fear ſhame; to excite in 
them the idea of true HONOUR, to make 
them know the value of VIRTUE, and the 
motives for follow ing it, How can theſe 


happy 
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happy effects be expected from religion, 
which degrades men, or from tyranny 


which only propoſes to itſelf to vanquith 


them, to divide them, and to keep them i in 


an abje& condition? 
The falſe ideas which fo many perſons 
have of the utility of religion, which they 


at leaſt judge to be calculated to reſtrain 


the people, ariſe from the fatal prejudice 


| that there are uſeful errors, and that truth 
may be dangerous. This principle i is com- 
pletely calculated to eternize the forrows of 7 

the earth : whoever ſhall have the courage 
to examine theſe things, will acknowledge, 
without heſitation, that all the ſorrows of 
| the human ſpecies are to be aſcribed to 
his errors, and that of theſe, religious er- 


rors muſt be the moſt . from 
the haughtineſs with which they inſpire 


ſovereigns, from the importance which is 
attached to them, from the abject condition 
- which they preſcribe to ſubjects, from the 


phrenzy which they excite among the peo- 


ple: we ſhall therefore be obliged toconclude : 
that the ſacred errors of men are thoſe of 


which the intereſt of mankind demands the 
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moſt complete deſtruction, and that it is 
principally to the annihilation of them, that 
ſound philoſopy ought to attach itſelf. It is 
not to be feared, that this attempt will pro- 
duce either diſorders or revolutions; the more 
freedom truth ſhall be ſpoken with, the 
more ſingular it will appear; the more ſin- 
ple it ſhall be, the leſs it will ſeduce men who 
are ſmitten with the marvellous ; even thoſe 
men who ſeek after truth with the moſt ar- 
dour, have an irreſiſtible inclination, that 
carries them on and inceſſantly diſpoſes 
them to reconcile error with its oppoſite“. 
Here is, without doubt, the reaſon why 
atheiſm, of which, hitherto, the principles 
have not been ſufficiently developped, ap- 


* The illuſtrious BayLE, who teaches us ſo ably to 
think, ſays, with great reaſon, that there is nothing but a 
good and ſolid philoſophy, which can, like another He cules, 
exterminate thoſe monſters, popular errors : it is that alone 
_awhich can ſet th; mind at liberty. See THOUGHTS ON VA 
nous SUBJECTS, § 21, LucRxkrros had ſaid before 


him . | 
Hunc igitur terrorem animi, tenebraſgue neceſſe e/t 


Non rad ſolis, negue lucida tela dict 
_ Difeutiant, ſed NAT UR. ſpecies, ratioque. 
See LUCRETIUS, LIB, I. v. 147. 


. PEats 
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| pears to alarm even thoſe perſons who are the 


moſt deſtitute of prejudice. They find the in- 


terval too great between the vulgar ſuperſti- 
tion, and abſolute irreligion : they believe 


they take a wiſe medium, in compounding 
with error; they reject the conſequences 
while admitting the principle; they pre- 
ſerve the phantom without foreſeeing that, 


ſooner or later, it muſt produce the fame 


effects, and give birth, one after another, to 
the ſame follies in the heads of human be- 
ings. The major part of the incredulous 
and of the reformers, do no more than prune 
a poiſoned tree, to whoſe roots they have 
not dared to apply the axe; they do not ſee 


that this tree will, in the end, reproduce the 


ſame fruits. Theology, or religion, will 
always be an heap of combultible matter; 
brooded in the imagination of mankind, it 


will always finiſh by caufing conflagrations. 
As long as the ſacerdotal order ſhall have 
the privilege of infecting youth, of habi- 


tuating it to tremble before words, of alarm- 


ing nations with the name of a terrible 


god, fanaticiſm will be maſter of the mind, 


impoſture will, at its pleaſure, ſow diſcord 
| K-64 18 
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in the ſtate. The moſt ſimple phantom, 
| perpetually | fed, modified, and exaggerated 
by the imagination of men, will by degrees 
become a coloſſus ſufficiently powerful to | 
upſet every mind and overthrow empires. 
Deiſm is a ſyſtem at which the human 
mind cannot ſtop long; founded upon 2 
chimera, ſooner or later, it will be ſeen to 
degenerate into an abſurd and dangerous 
faporiition: 
Many incredulous beings, and many 
deiſts are met with in thoſe countries where 
liberty of thought reigns; that is to ſay. 
where the civil power has known how to 
counterbalance ſuperſtition. But above 
all, atheiſts will be found in thoſe nations; 
where ſuperſtition, backed by the ſove- 
reign authority, makes the weight of its 
| yoke felt, and impudently abuſes its un- 
limited power“. Indeed, when in theſe 
kind 
Atheiſts are, ĩt is ſaid, more rare in 5 
in proteſtant countries, where toleration is eſtabliſhed, 


than in Roman cathohc countries, where the prince: 


are commonly intolerant and enemies to the liberty of 
thought. In JAPAN, in TURKEY, in ITALY, and above 
all in ROME, many athsiſts are found. The more power 
{uperſtitien 
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kind of countries ſcience, talents, the 
ſeeds of reflection are not entirely ſtifled; 
the greater part of the men who think, 


revolt at the crying abufes of religion, at 
its multifarious follies, at the corruption 


| and the tvranny of its prieſts, at thoſe 
chains which it impoſes, believing, with 
reaſon, that they can never remove them- 
ſelves too far from its principles; the god 
who ſerves for the baſis of ſuch a religion, 


ſuperſtition has, the more thoſe minds which it has not 
been able to ſubdue will revolt againſt it. It is ITALY that 


produced JORDANO BRUNO, CAMPANELLA, YANINT, 


c. There is ev ery reaſon to believe, that had it not 
been for the perfecutions and ill treatment of the ſyna- 


Sie, SPINO! would never have perhaps imagined his 


iyſtem. It may alſo be pre ſumed, that the horrors pro- 
duced in ENGLAND by fanaticiſm, which cot CHARLES 
THE FIRST: his head, puſhed nor ts on to athelſin; the 
indignation which he conceived at the power of the 
prieſts, alſo perhaps, ſuggeſted his principles fo ſavoura- 
dle to the abſolute power of. kings: = 7. believed that 
it were more expedient for a ſtate to have a {ingle civil 
deſpot, a ſovereign over religion itſelf, than to have a 
multitude of ſpiritual tyrants, always ready to diſturd it. 


$21nosa, ſeduced by the ideas of noBBes, fell into the 


lame error in his TRAcTATUS TREOLOG!C9-POLITICUS, 
as well as in his treatiſe de RE ECCLES]A?TICORU M- 
pn i becomes 
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becomes as odious to them as the religion 
Itſelf ; if this oppreſſes them they aſcribe it to 
God, they feel that a terrible, jealous, and 
vindictive god, will be ſerved by cruel mi- 
niſters ; conſequently, this god becomes a 
deteſtable object to every enlightened and 
| honeſt mind amongſt whom are always found 
the love of equity, liberty, humanity, and 
| indignation againt tyranny. Oppreſſion 
gives a ſpring to the ſoul, it obliges man to 
examine cloſely the cauſe of his ſorrows ; _ 
misfortune is a powerful incentive, that turns 
the mind to the fide of truth. How for- 
midable muſt not irritated reaſon be to 
falſehood ? It tears from it its maſque, it 
follows it even into its laſt entrenchment ; it 
at leaſt inwardly enjoys its confuſion. _ 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


OFTHE MOTIVES WHICH LEAD TO ATHEISM : 


CAN THIS SYSTEM BE DANGEROUS? CAN 
IT BE EMPRACED BY THE UNINFORMED? 


Tus: reflections, and theſe facts will 
furnich us wherewith to reply to thoſe who 
aſk what intereſt men have in not ad- 
mitting a god? The tyrannies, the perſecu- 


tions, the numberleſs outrages committed 


in the name of this god, the ſtupidity and 


the ſlavery into which the miniſters of this 


god every where plunge the people; the 
bloody diſputes to which this god gives 


birth ; the number of unhappy beings with 


which his fatal idea fills the world, are they 


then not motives ſufficiently powerful, ſuf- 
ficiently intereſting to determine all ſenſible 
men, and who are capable of thinking, to 
examine the titles of a being who caufes 


ſo many evils to the inhabitants of the 


earth? 


A razvrst 
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A Tast, very eſtimable for his ta- 
lents, aſks, if. there can be any other cauſe 
| than an evil diſpoſition which can make 
men atheiſts ws I fay to him, yes, there 
are other cauſes; there is the deſire of 
having a knowledge of intereſting truths ; 
there is the powerful intereſt of knowing 
what opinion to hold upon the object which 
is announced to us as the moſt important ; 
there is the fear of deceiving ourſelves upon 
the being who occupies. telt with the 
opinions "of men, and who does not permit 
that they ſhould deceive themſelves reſpect- 


* Ser LORD SHAFTESBURY in his LETTER ON Ex- 
THUSIASM. SPENCER favs, that © it is by the cunning 
of the devil who ſtrives to render the Divinity hateful, 
& that he is repreſented to us under that revolting cha- 
& racter which renders him like unto the head of Meduſa, 
2M infomuch that men are ſometimes obliged to plunge 
into atheiſm, in order to diſengage themſelves from 
& this hideous dæmon.““ But it might be ſaid to spEN- 
CER, that the dat mon awho ſtrives to p ender the Divinity hate- 
Jul is the intereſt of the clergy, which was in all times, 
and in every country, to terrify men, in order to make 
them the ſlaves and the inſtruments of their paſ- 
fions. A god who ſhould not make men tremble would 
be of no uſe whatever to the prieſts. | 

1 ing 
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ing him with impunity. But when theſe 
motives or theſe cauſes ſhould not ſubſiſt, 


are not indignation, or, if they will, an 
evil diſpoſition, legitimate cauſes, good 
and powerful motives, for cloſely examining 


the pretenſions and the rights of an invi- 


ſible tyrant, in whoſe name ſo many crimes 
are committed on the earth? Can, then, 
any man, who thinks, Who feels, who 
has any ſpring in his ſoul, prevent himſelf. 
from being incenſed againſt an auſtere deſpot, 


who viſibly is the pretext and the ſource of all 


thoſe evils with which the human ſpecies. 

” aſſailed on every fide? Is it not this fatal 
god who is at once the cguſe and the pre- 
text of that iron yoke which opprefles men, 


of that ſlavery in which they live, of that 


| blindneſs which covers them, of that ſuper- 


ſtition which diſgraces them, of thoſe irra- 


tional cuſtoms which torment them, of thoſe 


quarrelswhich divide them, of thoſe outrages 


| which they experience? muſt not every ſoul _ 
in which humanity is not extinguiſhed, ir- 
ritate itſelf againſt a phantom, who in every 


country is made to ſpeak only like a capri- 
Cious, inhuman, and irrational tyrant? 


e Ff To 
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To motives ſo natural, we hall join 
thofe which are ſtill more urgent and 
_ Perſonal, to every man who reflects. Can 
there be a ſtronger than that troubleſome 
fear, which muſt have birth; and be unceaſ- 
ingly nouriſhed by the idea of an humour- 
fome god, ſo touchy, that he irritates him- 
ſelf againſt man, even for his moſt ſecret 
= thoughts, who can be offended without our 
knowing it, and whom we are never cer- 
tain of pleaſing ; who, moreover, is not re- 
ſtrained by any of the ordinary rules of 
juſtice, who oweth nothing to. the feeble 
work of his hands, who permitteth his crea- 
tures to have unhappy propenſities, wha 
_ giveth them liberty to follow them, to the 
end that he may have the odious ſatisfaction 
of puniſhing them for faults, which he ſuf- 
fers them to commit? What can be more rea- 
ſonable, and more juſt, than to verify the exiſt- 
ence, the qualities, and the rights, of a judge 
| whois ſo ſevere that he will everlaſtingly a- 
venge the crimes of a moment? Would it not / 
be the height of folly, to wear without inquĩie- 
_ tude, like the greater number of mortals, the 
overwhelming yoke of a god, always ready 
| 0 


to cruſh us in his fury. The frightful 


qualities with which the divinity is disfi- 
gured, by thoſe impoſtors who announce 


his decrees, oblige every rational being to 


drive him from his heart, to ſhake. off his 
_ deteſtable yoke, to deny the exiſtence of a © 


god, who is rendered hateful, by the con- 
duct which is aſcribed to him; to ſcorn a 


god who is rendered ridiculous by thoſe 
fables, which in every country are detailed 


of him. If there exiſted a god who was 
5 jealous of his glory, the crime the moſt 


calculated to irritate him would unqueſ- 
tionably be the blaſphemy of thoſe knaves 


who unceaſingly paint him under the moſt 


revolting characters; this god ought to be 


much more offended againſt his hideous 
miniſters than againſt thoſe who deny his 


_ exiſtence. The phantom which ſuperſti- 


tion adores, while curſing him at the bot- 
tom of his heart, is an object ſo terrible 
that every wiſe man who meditates upon it, 


zs obliged to refuſe him his homage, to hate 


him, to prefer annihilation to the fear of 


falling into his cruel hands. 7 is frightful, 
the fanatic cries out to us, to fall into the 


n i RE Hands 
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hands of the living God; and in order that he 
may eſcape falling into them, the man who _ 
thinks maturely, will throw himſelf into the 
arms of nature; and it is there alone that 
he will find a ſafe aſylum againſt thoſe con- 
tinual ſtorms, which ſupernatural ideas pro- 
_ duce in the mind. 
Tune deiſt will not fail to tell the atheiſt 
| that God is not fuch as ſuperſtition paints 
him. But the atheiſt will reply to him, that 
ſuperſtition itſelf, and all the abſurd and 


prejudicial notions, to which it gives birth, 


are only corollaries of thoſe falſe and ob- 
ſcure principles, which are held reſpecting 
the divinity. That his incomprehenſibility 
ſuffices to authoriſe the incomprehenſible 
abſurdities and myſteries which are told of 
him, that theſe myſterious abfurdities flow 
neceſſarily from an abſurd chimera which 
can only give birth to other chimeras, which 
the bewildered imagination of mortals will 
inceſſantly multiply. This fundamental chi- 
mera muſt be annihilated to aſſure the repoſe 
of man, that he may know his true relations 
and his duties, to procure him that ſerenity 
of ſoul without which there is no happineſs 
on 
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on x the earth. If the god of the ſuperſtiti- 
ous be revolting and mournful, the god of 


the theiſt will always be a contradictory be- 
ing, who will become fatal, when he ſhall be 


| diſpoſed tomeditate on him, or with which, 
ſooner or later, impoſture will not fail to 


abuſe him. Nature alone, and the truths 


which ſhe diſcovers to us, are capable of 


giving to the mind and to the heart, a firm- 


neſs, which falſehood will not be able to 


ſhake. 


. ingly repeat, that the intereſt of the paſſions 
alone, conduct us to atheiſm, and that it is 
the fear of puniſhments to come, that deter- 


mine corrupt men to make efforts to an- 


nihilate this judge whom they have reaſun 
to dread. We ſhall, without heſitation, 


agree that they are the intereſts and the paſ- 


ſions of men, which excite them to make 


enquiries ; without intereſt no man is tempt- 


ed to ſeek; without paſſion no man will 
ſeek vigorouſly. The queſtion, then, to be 
examined here, is, if the paſſions and inte- 
reſts which determine ſome thinkers to exa- 


+ mine 


Let us again reply to thoſe who unceaſ- 
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mine the rights of God are legitimate or 
not? We have expoſed theſe intereſts, and 
we have found that every rational man finds 
in his inquietudes and his fears, reaſonable 
motives, to aſcertain, whether or not it be ne- 
ceſſary to paſs his life in perpetual fears and 
agonies? Will it be ſaid, that an unhappy 
being, unjuſtly condemned to groan in 
chains, has not the right of deſiring to break 
them, or to take 1 means of liberating 
himſelf from his priſon, and from thoſe pu- 
niſhments which menace him at each in- 
ſtant? Will it be pretended that his paſſion 
for liberty has no legitimate foundation, 
and that he doth an injury to the com- 
- Panions of his miſery, in withdrawing him- 
ſelf from the ſtrokes of tyranny, and in fur- 
niſhing them with aſſiſtance to eſcape from 
_ theſe ſtrokes alſo? Is, then, an incredulous 
man any thing more than one whohas eſcaped 
from the general priſon in which tyrannical | 
impoſture detains all mankind? Is not an 
atheiſt who writes, one that has eſcaped, 
and who furniſhes to thoſe of his aſſociates 
who have ſufficient courage to follow him, the 
— 5 means 
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means of ſetting themſelves free from the 
terrors which menace them“? 


We ſhall alſo agree, that frequently the 


corruption of morals, debauchery, licen- 
tiouſneſs, and even levity of mind, can con- 
duct men to irreligion or to incredulity ; but 
it is poſßble to be a libertine, irreligious, 


and to make a parade of incredulity, without 


*The prieſts unceaſingly repeat that it is prid e, va- 
nmity, and the deſire of diſtinguiſhing hi mſelf from the 
venerality of mankind, that determines man to incredu- 


lity. In this they act like the great, who treat all thuſe 


as INSOLENT, who refuſe to cringe before them, Would 
not every rational man have a right to aſk a prieſt, where 
is thy ſuperiority in matters of reaſoning ? What mo- 
tives can I have to ſubmit my reaſon to thy delirium? 


On the other hand, may it not be ſaid to the clergy that 
it is INTEREST which makes them prieſts ; that it is 1&4 


TEREST which renders them theologians ; that it is the 


INTEREST of their paſſions, of their pride, of their ava- 
rice, of their ambition, &c. which attaches them to 
their ſyſtems, of which they alone reap the benefit? 
Whatever it may be, the prieſts, contented with exerciſ- 
ing their empire over the uninformed, ought to permit 
thoſe men who think, not to bend their knee before their 


vain idols. TexTULLIAan has faid, | guts enim philoſo- 


pbum facrificare compellit ! 
See TERTULL, aror os, Chap. 614. 


being 
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being an atheiſt on that account; there is un- 
_ queſtionably a difference betwixt thoſe who 
are conducted to irreligion by dint of reaſon- 
ing, and thoſe who reject or deſpiſe religion, 
only becauſe they look upon it as a melan- 
choly object, or an incommodious reſtraint. 
Many people. renounce received prejudices 
through vanity, or upon hearſay ; theſe pre- 
rended ſtrong minds, have examined nothin 8 
for emſeives, they act. on the authority of 


others, whom they ſuppoſe to have weighed 


| things more maturely. This fort of incre- ” 
dulous beings have not, then, any certain 
ideas, and are but little capacitated toreaſon 

for themſelves ; they are hardly in a ſtate to 

follow the reaſoning of others. They are 

irreligious in the ſame manner as the majo- 

rity of men are religious, that is to ſay, by 
_ credulity, like the people, or through inte- 
reſt, like the prieſts. ny voluptuary, a de- 
bauchee, buried in drunkenneſs; an ambi- 
tious mortal, an intriguer, a frivolous and 
_ diſſipated man, a looſe woman, a choice 
ſpirit of the day, are they perfonages really 
capable of judging of a religion which they 
dare not deeply examined and maturely 


_ weighed, 
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weighed, of feeling the force of an argument, 
of compaſſing the whole of a ſyſtem? If 
they ſometimes difcover ſome faint glim- 
merings of truth amidſt the tempeſt of their 


paſſions, which blind them, theſe leave on 


them only ſome evaneſcent traces, no ſooner 


received than obliterated. Corrupt men at- 


tack the gods only when they conceive them 


to be the enemies of their paſſions“. The 
| honeſt man attacks them becauſe he finds 


they are inimical to virtue, injurious to his 
happineſs, contradictory to his . and 


fatal to the human ſpecies. 


Whenever our will is moved by concealed 
And complicated motives, it is extremely 


* ArRktan ſays, that when men imagine the gods are 
in oppoſition to their paſſions, they abuſe them and over- 
turn their altars. | 


The bolder the ſentiments of an atheiſt, and the more 


ſtrange and ſuſpicious they appear to other men, the 
more ſtrictly and ſcrupulouſly he ought to obſerve and to 
perform his duties, eſpecially if he be not defirous that his 
morals ſhould calummate his ſyſtems, which duly weighed, 
will make the neceſſity and the certitude of morality felt, 
and which every ſpecies of religion tends to render pro- 
blematical, or to corrupt, _ 


Yot, IVY, Gr. difficult 


ie ͤ ee 
difficult to decide what determines it; 2 
wicked man may be conducted to irreligion 
or to atheiſm by thoſe motives which he dare 


not avow even to himſelf: he may form to 


himſelf an illuſion and only follow the inte- 
reſt of his paſſions, in believing he ſeeks 
after truth; the fear of an avenging god will 
perhaps determine him to deny his exiſtence 
without much examination, uniformly be- 
cauſe he is incommodious to him. Never- 
meleſs the paflions happen by chance to 
be fometimes juſt; a great intereſt carries 
us on to examine things more cloſely; it 
may frequently make a diſcovery of the 
truth, even to him who ſeeks after it the 
leaſt, or who is only deſirous of being lulled 
aſleep, and of deceiving himfelf. It is the 
fame with a perverſe man who ſtumbles 
upon the truth, as it is with him who flying 
from an imaginary danger, ſhould find in 
his road a dangerous ſerpent, which in his 
| haſte he ſhould kill; he does that by acci- 
dent, and, to ſay thus, without deſign, 
which a man leſs troubled in his mind 
would have done with premeditated deli- 
beration. A wicked man who fears his 
5 
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vod. and who would eſcape from him, may 
certainly diſcover the abſurdity of thoſe no- 
tions which are entertained of him, without 
diſcovering for that reaſon, that thoſe ſame 
notions in no wiſe change or alter the evi 
dence and the neceſſity of his duties. 
Io judge properly of things, it is neceſ- 
ſary to be diſintereſted ; it is neceſſary to 
have an enlightened and connected mind, 
to compaſs a great ſyſtem. It belongs 
only to the e man, to examine the 
Proofs of the exiſtence of a god, and the 
principles of religion; it belongs only to 
the man acquainted with nature and its 
ways, to embrace with intelligence the cauſe 
of the Syſtem of Nature. The wicked and 
the ignorant are incapable of judging with 
cCandour; the honeſt and virtuous are alone 
competent judges in fo weighty an affair. 
What do I ſay? is not the virtuous man from 
_ thence in the ſituation of deſiring the exiſt- 
ence of a god, who remunerates the good- 
neſs of men? If he renounce theſe advan- 
tages which his virtue gives him the right 
to hope for, it is becauſe he finds them ima- 
| SnAry, as W ell as the remunerator who is 
G g 2 announced 
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announced to him, and that in refleting on 
the character of this god, he is obliged to 


acknowledge that it is not poſſible to chen 
upon a capricious deſpot, and that the enor- 


mities and follies to which he ſerves as a 
Pretext, infinitely ſurpaſs the pitiful advan- 
tages that can reſult from his idea. Indeed 


every man who reflects, quickly perceives 


that for one timid mortal of whom this god 
reſtrains the feeble paſſions, there are mil- 


lions whom he cannot curb, and of whom, on 


the contrary, he excites the fury; for one 
that he conſoles, there are millions whom he 
affrights, whom he afflicts, whom he obliges 
to groan; in ſhort, he finds that againſt one 
abies enthuſiaſt, which this god, whom 
he believes good, renders happy, he carries 

__ diſcord, carnage, and affliction into vaſt coun- 
tries, and plunges whole people in grief 


and tears. 


However it may be, do not jet us. enquire 
the motives which may determine a man to 


embrace a ſyſtem: let us examine the ſyſtem, 


let us convince ourſelves if it be true, and if 
we ſhall find it founded upon truth, we 


never ſhall be able to eſteem it dangerous. 


1 
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It is always falſehood which injures men; 


if error be viſibly the ſource of their ſorrows, 
reaſon is the true remedy for them. Do 
not let us farther examine the conduct of a 
man who preſents us with a ſyſtem; his ideas, 
as we have already ſaid, may be extremely 


found, when even his notions are highly de- 


ſerving cenſure. If the ſyſtem of atheiſm 
cannot render him perverſe who is not ſo by 
his temperament, it cannot render him good 
who does not otherwiſe know the motives 
which ſhould conduct him to virtue. At 
leaſt, we have proved that the ſuperſtitious 


man, when he has {tron g paſſions and a de- 
praved heart, finds even in his religion a 


thouſand pretexts, more than the atheiſt, for 
injuring the human ſpecies. The atheiſt has 


not, at leaſt, the mantle of zeal to cover his 


vengeance, his tranſports, and his fury ; the 


atheiſt has not the faculty of expiating, at 
the expence of money, or by the aid of cer- 


| tain ceremonies, the outrages which he 


commits againſt ſociety; he has not the ad- 
vantage of being able to reconcile himſelf 


with his god, and by ſome eaſy cuſtom, to quiet 
the re: Ws of his diſturbed conſcience; if 


crime 
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crime has not deadened every feeling of his 
heart, he is obliged continually to carry 

within himſelf an . judge, who un- 

ceaſingly reproaches him for his odious con- 


duct, who forces him to bluſh, to hate him- 


felf, and to fear the looks and the reſentment. 
of others. The ſuperſtitious man, if he be 
wicked, gives himſelf up to crime with re- 
morſe; but his religion quickly furniſhes 
him with the means of getting rid of it; his 
Fife is generally no more tha a long ſeries 
olf error and grief, of fin and expiation; ſtill 
more, he frequently commits, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, crimes of greater magnitude, in 
order to expiate the firſt: deſtitute of any 
permanent ideas of morality, he accuſtoms 
| himſelf to look upon nothing as a crime, but 
that which the miniſters and the interpreters 
of his god forbid him to commit : he con- 
ſiders as virtues, or as the means of effacing 
his tranſgreſſions, actions of the blackeſt dye, 
which are frequently held out to him as 
agreeable to this god. It is thus we have 
ſcen fanatics expiate, by the moſt atrocious 
perſecutions, their adulteries, their infamy, 
their unjuſt wars, and their uſurpations; 
and, 
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and, to waſh away their iniquities, bathe 


_ themſelves in the blood of thoſe ſuperſti- 


tious beings, whoſe infatuation made them 


victims and martyrs. 


An atheiſt, if he has confined juſtly, if he 


has conſulted nature, hath principles more 


certain, and always more humane, than the 


ſuperſtitious; his religion, whether gloomy 
or enthuliaſtic, always conducts the latter 
either to folly or to cruelty. The. imagina- 


tion of an atheiſt will never be intoxicated 
to that degree, to make him believe that 

violence, inju Aice, perſecution, or aſſaſſina- 
tion, are virtuous or legitimate actions. 
We every day ſee that religion, or the cauſe 


of heaven, hoodwinks thuie perſons who are 


humane, equitable, and rational, on every 


other occaſion, ſo much, that they make it 


a duty to treat with the utmoſt barbarity 
thoſe men who ſtep aſide from their mode of 
thinking. An heretic, an incredulous be- 
ing, ceaſes to be a man in the eyes of the 


ſuperſtitious. Every ſociety, infected with 
the venom of religion, offers us innumerable 


examples of juridicial aſſaſſinations, which 


the tribunals commit without ſcruple, and 
without 
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without remorſe ; judges, who are equitable 
on every other occaſion, are no longer ſo as 


ſoon as there is a queſtion of theological 


chimeras ; in bathing themſelves in blood, 
they believe they conform to the views of 


the divinity. Almoſt every where, the laws 


are ſubordinate to ſuperſtition, and make 
themſelves accomplices in its fury; they 
legitimate or transform into. duties thoſe 
cruelties which are the moſt contrary to the 
rights of humanity*. Are not all theſe 
avengers of religion, who, with galety of 
heart, and through piety and dgty, immolate 
to it thoſe victims which it appoints, blind 
men? Are they not tyrants, who have the 
injuſtice to violate thought, and who have 
the folly to believe they can enflave it? Are 
they not fanatics on whom the law, dictated 
by inhuman prejudices, impoſe the neceſſity 


*The preſident 6RaAMMoON, relates, with a ſatisſac- 


tion truly worthy a cannibal, the particulars of the pu- 


niſnment of vANx IN I, who was burnt at TouLovuse, 


although he had diſavowed the opinions with which he 
was accuſed. This preſident even goes fo far as to find 
the cries and howlings which the torment wreſted from 


his unhappy victim of religious cruelty, wicked. 


3 by 
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of becoming ferocious brutes? Are not all 
thoſe ſovereigns who, to avenge heaven, tor- 
ment and perſecute their ſubje&s, and ſacri- 
fice human victims to the wickedneſs of their 
anthropophagite gods, men whom religious 
zeal has converted into tigers? Arenot thoſe 
prieſts, ſo careful of the uke health, Who 
inſolently break into the ſanctuary of the 
thoughts, to the end that they may find in 
the opinions of man motives for injuring him, 
odious knaves and diſturbers of the mind's 
repoſe, whom religion honours, and whom 
reaſon deteſts? What villains are more odious 
in the eyes of humanity than thoſe infamous 
INQU1SITORS, who by the blindneſs of princes, 
enjoy the advantage of judging their own 
_ enemies, and of committing them to the 
flames? Nevertheleſs the fuperſtition of the 
people makes them reſpected, and the fa- 
Four of kings overwhelins them with kind— 
neſs! In ſhort, do not a thouſand examples 
prove that religion hius every where pro- 
_ duced and juſtified the moſt unaccountable 
horrors? Has it not a thouſand times armed 
men with the poniards of homicides, let 
looſe paſſions much more terrible than thoſe 
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which it pretended to reſtrain, and broken 
the moſt ſacred bonds of mortals? Has it 
not, under the pretexts of duty, of faith, of 
piety, of zeal, favoured cruelty, ſtupidity, 
ambition, and tyranny? Has not the cauſe 

of God made murder, perfidy, perjury, rebel- 


lion, and regicide legitimate? Have not 


thoſe princes who frequently have made 
themſelves the avengers of heaven, the lic- 
tors of religion, hundreds of times been its 
victims? In ſhort has not the name of God 
been the ſignal for the moſt diſmal follies, 
and the moſt frightful and wicked outrages? 
Haze not the altars of the gods every where 
ſwam in blood; and under whatever form 
they may have ſhewn the divinity, was he 
not always the cauſe or the pretext of the 
moſt inſolent violation of the rights of hu- 
manity* i 


Neves 


It is right toremark that the religion of the chxisriAxs 
which boaſts of giving to men the moſt juſt ideas of the 
divinity; which every time that it is accuſed of being 
turbulent and ſanguinary, only ſhews its god as on the 
fide of goodneſs and mercy; which prides itſelf on hav- 
ng taught the pureſt ſyſtem of morality ;. which pretends 
| | 85 | to 
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Never will an atheiſt, as long as he 
enjoys bis right ſenſes, perſuade himſelf 
that ſimilar actions can be juſtifiable ; _ 
never will he believe that he who commits 
: them « can be an eſtimable man; there 1 18 no 


to have eſtabliſhed for ever od and peace amongſt 
thaſe who profeſs it: It is well, I ſay, to remark that it 
has cauſed more diviſions and diſputes, more political 
and civil wars, more crimes of every ſpecies, than all the 
other religions of the world united. It will perhaps be 
told us, that the progreſs of learning will prevent this ſu- 
perſtition from produeing in future ſuch diſmal effects 
as thoſe which it has formerly done; we ſhall reply, that 
fanaticiſm will ever be equally dangerous, or that the 
cauſe not being removed, the effects will always be the 
ſame. Thus ſo long as ſuperſtition ſhall be held in con- 
fideration, and ſhall have power, there will be diſputes, 


_ perſecutions, inquiſitions, regicides, diſorders, &c. &c. 


So long as mankind ſhall be ſufficiently irrational to look _ 
upon religion as a thing of the firſt importance to them, 
the miniſters of religion will have the opportunity of 
confounding every thing on earth under the pretext of 
ſerving the intereſts of the divinity, which will never be 


other than their own peculiar intereſts, The cyrISTIAN 


church would only have one mode of wiping away the 


accuſation, which is brought againſt it, of being intolerant 


or cruel, and that would he ſolemnly to declare bat i: is 


not allowable te perſecute or injure any one for his opinions; 
but this is what its miniſters will never declare, 


Hh a RE one 
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one but a ſuperſtitious being, whoſe blind- 
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neſs makes him forget the moſt evident prin- 
ciples of morality, of nature, and of reaſon, 


who can poſſibly imagine that the moſt de- 
ſtructive crimes are virtues. If the atheiſt 


be perverſe, he, at leaſt, knows that he 


does wrong; neither God nor his prieſts will 
be able to perſuade him that he does right, 


and whatever crimes he may allow him- 
ſelf to commit, he will never be capable of 
exceeding thoſe which ſuperſtition cauſes ta 


be cited, without ſcruple, by thoſe 
whom it intoxicates with its fury, or to 
whom it ſhews crimes themſelves, as expia- 


tions and meritorious actions, 
Thus the atheiſt, however wicked he may 
be ſuppoſed to be, will at moſt, be only on 


a level with the devotee, whoſe religion fre- 
quently encourages him to commit crime 


which it transforms into virtue, As to con- 
auct, if te be debauched, voluptuous s, in- 
temperate, adulterous, the atheiſt differs in 
nothing from the malt credulous ſuperſti- 
tious being, who frequently knows how to 
connect to his credulity thoſe vices and crimes. 
which his pricfts will always pardon him 
| oy for, 
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for, provided he renders homage to their 
power. If he be in Hindoſtan, his bramins 
will waſh him in the Ganges while reciting 
a prayer. If he be a Jew, upon making an 
offering, his ſins will be effaced; if he be in 
Japan, he will be acquited by performing a 
pilgrimage ; if he he a Mahometan, he will 


be reputed a ſaint for having viſited the 


tomb of his prophat if he be a Chriſtian, ; 
he will prav, C ill faſt, he will throw him- 
ſelf at the feet of his prieſts and confeſs his 
faults to them; theſe will give him abſolu- 
tion in the name of the Moſt High, will ſell 
him the indulgencies of heaven, but never 
will they cenſure him for thoſe crimes which 
he ſhall have committed for them. 

We are every day told that the indecent 
or criminal conduct of the prieſts and of 
their ſectaries proves nothing againſt the 
goodneſs of the religious ſyſtem; wherefore 
do they not ſay the ſame thing of the con- 
duct of the atheiſt, who, as we have already 
proven, may have a very good and very true 
ſyſtem of morality, even while leading a 
diſſolute life? It it be neceſſary to judge the 
opinions of mankind according to their con- 


3 duct, 
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duct, which is the religion that would bear 
this ſcrutiny? Let us then examine the 
opinions of the atheiſt without approving of 
his conduct; let us adopt his mode of think- 
ing, if we ſhall judge it to be true, uſeful, 
and rational; let us reject his mode of acting, 
if we ſhall find it blameable. At the ſight of 
a work filled with truth, we do not embaraſs 
ourſelves with the morals of the workman. 
Of what importance is it to the univerſe 
whether NEWTON had been a ſober or an 
5 intemperate, a chaſte or a debauched man? 
It only remains ſor us to examine and 
know whether he has reaſoned well, if his 
principles be certain, if the parts of his 
ſyſtem are connected, if his work contains 
more demonſtrable truths than bold ideas. 
Let us judge in the ſame manner of the 
principles of an atheiſt; if they are ſtrange 
and unuſual, that is a reaſon for examining 
them more ſtrictly; if he has ſpoken truth, 
if he has demonſtrated his poſitions, let us 
vield to the evidence; if he be deceived in 
| ſome parts, let us diſtinguiſh the true from 
the falſe, but do not let us fall into the too 
common prejudice, which cn account of one 
error 
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error in the detail, rejects a multitude of in- 
Conteſtible truths. The atheiſt, when he is 

deceived, has unqueſtionably as much right 
to throw his faults on the fragility of his 
nature as the ſuperſtitious man. An atheiſt 
may have vices and defects, he may reaſon 
badly; but at leaſt his errors will never have 
the conſequences of religious novelties, thev _ 
will not, like theſe, kindle up the fire of dif- 
cord in the bofom of nations; the atheiſt 
will not juſtify his vices and his wanderings 
by religion ; he will not pretend to Aal 0 
; ty, Eke thoſe ſelf-conceited theologians who 


attach the divine ſanction to their follies, and 


who ſuppoſe that heaven authorizes thoſe | 
ſophiſms, thoſe falſehoods, and thoſe errors, 
which they believe themſelves obliged to 
diſtribute over the face of the earth. 
It will perhaps be told us that the refufal. 
70 believe in the divinity, will rend aſun— 
der one of the moſt powerful bonds of ſo- 
eiety, in making the ſacredneſs of an oath 
vaniſh. I reply, that perjury is by no means 
rare in the moſt religious nations, nor even 
amongſt thoſe perfons who make a boaſt of 
being the moſt convinced of the exiſtence of 
the 
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the gods. D1aconas, ſuperſtitious as he was, 
became, it is ſaid, an atheiſt on ſeeing that 
the gods had not thundered their vengeance 
on a man who had taken them as evidences 
to a fallity. Upon this principle, how 
many atheiſts ought to be made among 
us? From the principle which has made 
an inviſible and an unknawn being the de- 
poſitary of man's engagements, we do not. 
ſee it reſult that their engagements and their 
moſt ſolemn contracts are more ſolid for this 


vain formality. Conductors of nations, it 


is you above all, that I call upon to witneſs 
my aſſertions! This god, of whom ye ſay 
ye are the images, from whom ye pretend 
to hold the right of governing; this god, 
whom ye ſo often make the witneſs of your 
oaths, the guarantee of your treaties ; this 
god, of whom ye declare ye fear the judg- 
ment, has he much weight with ye, when- 
ever there is a queſtion of the moſt futile 
intereſt? Do ye religiouſly obſerve thoſe 
ſacred engagements which ye have made 
with your allies, and with your ſubjects? 
Princes! who to ſo much religion trequent- 
ly) Join 0 little probity, [ lee the power of 
truth 
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truth overwhelms ye; without doubt, YOu 
bluſh at this queſtion ; and you are con- 
ſtrained to allow that you equally mock 
gods and men. What do I ſay? Does not. 

religion itſelf frequently abſolve you from 

your oaths? Does it not preſcribe that vou 
ſhould be perfidious, and violate ſworn faith, 
above all, when there is a queſtion of its 
ſacred intereſts, does it not order you to diſ- 
penſe with the engagements you have made 
with thoſe whom it condemns * And after 
having rendered you perfidious and per- 
ured, has it not ſometimes arrogated the 
right of abſolving your ſubjects from thoſe 
oaths which bound them to you *! If we 


conſider 


It is a maxim conſtantly received in the Roman 
Catholic religion, that is to ſay, in that ſect of cHRIs- | 
TIANITY, the moſt ſuperſtitious and the moſt nume- 
rous, that no faith is to be held with heretics, The gene- 


ral council of coxsTaNCE decided thus, when, not- 
withſtanding the emperor's paſſport, it decreed Joun. 
Hus, and JERCME of PRAGUE to be burnt. The Ro- 
MAN PONTIFF has, it is well known, the right of re- 
lieving his ſectaries from their oaths, and annulling their 
vows; this ſame ponTIFF has frequently arrogated to 
ys SC MLS © himſelf | 


—— — 
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conſider things attentively, we ſhall ſee, . 


that under ſuch chiefs, religion and politics 
are the ſchools of perjury. Therefore, 


knaves of every condition, never recoil _ 


when it is neceſſary to atteſt the name of 
God to the moſt ma nifeſt frauds, and for 
the vileſt intereſts. What end then do oaths 
anſwer? They are ſnares in which ſimpli- 
city alone can ſuffer itſelf to be caught; 
oaths are every where vain formalities, they 
:mpoſe nothing on villains, nor do they add 
any thing to the engagements of honeſt 
men who, without oaths, would not have 
had the temerity to violate them. A per- 
fidious and perjured ſuperſtitious being, un- 
queſtionably has not any advantage over an 
atheiſt who ſhould fail in his promiſes ; nei- 
ther the one nor the other any longer de- 
ſerves the confidence of their fellow-citti- 
Zens, nor the eſteem of good men: if the 


himſelf the right of depoſing kings, and of abſolving 
their ſubjects from their oaths of fidelity. 

It is very extraordinary that oaths ſhould be preſcribed 
by the laws of thoſe nations who profeſs the Chriſtian 
religion, whilſt CHR 181 has expreſ. ly pr ohibited the uſe 
of them. 


One 
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one does not reſpect his god m whom he : 
believes, the other neither reſpects his rea- 


ſon, his reputation, nor public opinion, in 


which all rational men cannot refuſe to be- 


| lieve * 


M- has been frequently aſked, if there 
were a nation that had no idea of 
the divinity, and if a people uniformly 
compoſed of atheiſts would be able tc 
ſubſiſt? Whatever fome ſpeculators may 
_ fay, it does not appear likely that 
there has been upon our globe a nume- 
rous people, who have not had an idea of 


ſome inviſible power, to whom they have 
ſhewn marks ot reſpert and ſubmitionF, 
; Man 


„ An oath,” ſays HongESs, adds nothing to an 
* obligation, it only augments, in the imagination of 
„ him who fwears, the fear of violating an engage- 


0 ment, Which he would have been obliged to erp 
„ even without any oath.“ 


T It has been ſometimes believed that the chIN ESE 
were ATHEISTS 3. but this error is due to the CHRIST IAN 
5IONARIES, who are accuſtomed to treat all thoſe 2: 
ATHEISTS who do not hold opinions ſimilar with their 
own upon the divinity. Tt always appears that the cut - 
Nek are a people extremely ſuperſtitious, but that they 


113 © are 


= 
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Man, inaſmuch as he is a fearful and igno- 
rant animal, neceſſarily becomes ſuperſtiti- 
ous in his misfortunes : either he forms a 
god for himſelf, or he admits the god which 
others are diſpoſed to give him. It does 
not then appear that we can rationally 
ſuppoſe there may have been, or that 
| there is, a people upon the earth a to- 
tal ſtranger to the notion of ſome divinity. 
One will ſhew us the ſun, or the moon and 
ſtars; the other willſhew us the ſea, the lakes, 
the rivers, which furniſh him his ſubſilt- 
ence ; the trees which afford him an aſy- 
lum againſt the inclemency of the air; an— 
_ other will ſhew us a rock of an odd form, 
an high mountain or volcano that frequent- 
ly aſtoniſhes him; another will pretent vou 


are governed by chiefs who are by no means ſo, without, 
however, their being atheiſts for that reaſon. If the empire 
of cxiNna be as flouriſhing as it is ſaid to be, it, at leaf, 
furniſhes a very forcible proof that thoſe who govern 
have no occaſion to be ſuperſtitious in order to govern, 
a people who 1s fo, well. | | 

It is pretended that the GREENLANDERS have no idea 


of the divinity. Nevertheleſs, it is difficult to believe it 
of a nation ſo ſavage and ſo Ul-treated by Nature. 
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his crocodile, whole mal: gnity be 3 


his dangerous ſerpent, the reptile to which 


he attributes his good or his bad fortune. In 
hort, each man will make you ſee his wh: 


or his domeſtic and tutclary + 30d Wich re- 


ſpect. 
But fron the exiſtence 9 His gods, *the 


ſavage does not draw the fame inductions 


as the civilized and _—_— man; the 
ſavage does not believe it a duty to rea- 


fon much upon his dv 1: itics; ; he does not 


imagine that! they ought to influence his mo- 


rals, nor entirely occupy his thoughts : con- 


tent with a groſs, ſimple, and exterior wor— 


ſhip, he docs not believe that theſe inviſible 


powers trouble themſelves with his con- 


duct towards his fellow creatures; in ſhort, 
he does not connect his morality with his 


religion. This moral:ty is coarſe, as muſt 


be th at of all ignorant people ; it is prop 
tioned to his wants, which are few ; 1 


frequently irrational, becauſe it is the fruit 


of ignorance, of inexperience, and of che 


paſſions of men, but ſlightly roſtrained, to ſay 


thus, in their infancy. It is only in nume- 


rous, ſtationary, and civilized. ſocieties, 


W here | 
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man's wants multiply themſelves, and his 
intereſts claſh, that he is obliged to have 
recourſe to governments, to laws, and to 
public worſhip, in order to maintain con- 
cord: it is then that men draw near to each 
other, reafon and combine their ideas, re- 
fine and ſubtilize their notions ; - it is then 
that thoſe who govern them, avail them- 
ſelves of the . of inviſible powers, to 
keep them within bounds, to render them 
docile, and oblige them to obey and live 
in peace. It is thus that, by degrees, 
morals and politics find themſelves connect- 
ed with religious ſyſtems. The chiefs of 
nations, frequently ſuperſtitious themſelves, | 
but little enlightened upon their own in- 
tereſts, but little verſed in found morality, and 
but little inſtructed in the true motive-poy - 
ers of the human heart, believe that the 
have done every thing for their own autho- 
rity as well as for the happineſs and repoſe 
ot ſociety, | in rendering their ſubjects ſuper- 
ſtitious, in menacing them w-th the wrath 
of their inviſible phantoms, in treating them 
like children, who are appeaſed with fables 
and chimeras, By the alliſtance of theſe 
marvellous 
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marvellous inventions, to which the chiefs and 
the conductors of nations are themſelves fre- 
quently the dupes, and which are tranſmitted 
from one race to another, ſovereigns are diſ- 
penſed from the trouble of inſtructing them- 
ſelves, they neglect the laws, they enervate 
themſelves in eaſe and ſloth, they follow no- 
thing but their caprice, they repoſe in their 
_ deities the care of reſtraining their ſubjects ; 
they confide the inſtruction of the people to 

prieſts, who are commiſſioned to render them 


good, ſubmiſſive, and devout, and to teach 
them, in an early age, to tremble under the 


yoke of the viſible and inviſible gods. 
It i8 thus that nations are kept, by their . 
tutors, in a perpetual ſtate of infancy, and 
and are only reſtrained by vain chimeras. 
It is thus that politics, juriſprudence, edu- 
cation, and morality, are every where in- 
fected with ſuperſtition. It is thus that 
men no longer know any duties but thoſe 
of religion; it is thus that the idea of vir- 
tue is falſely aſſociated with that of thoſe 
imaginary powers which por ure makes to 
| ſpeak according as it is diſpoſed. It is thus 
that men are ede d that without a god 


4 | there 
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there no longer exiſts any morality for them. 
It is thus that princes and ſubjects, equally 
blind to their true intereſts, to the duties 
of nature, and to their reciprocal rights, have 
habituated themſelves to conſider religion 
as neceſſary to morals, as indiſpenſably re- 
quilite to govern men, and as the moſt cer- 
| tain means of arriving at power and happi- 
EEE DT 

It is from theſe difpoſitions, of which 
we have f frequently demonſtrated the 
fallity, that ſo many perſons, otherwiſe ex- 
tremely enlightened, look upon it as an im- 
poſſibility, that a fociety of atheiſts could 
ſubſiſt for any length of time. It is not 
| queſtionable that a numerous ſociety, who 
ſhould neither have religion, morality, go- 
vernment, laws, education, nor principles 
could not maintain itſelf, and that, it would 
ſimply draw together beings diſpoſed to in- 
jure each other, or children who would 
only blindly follow the moſt fatal impuk 
ſions; but with all the religion of the 


_ world, are not human ſocieties very near- 
ly in this ſtate? Are not the ſovereigns in 
almoſt every country, in a continual ſtate 


of 
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of warfare with their ſubjects? Are not 
theſe ſubjetts, in deſpite of religion, and 
thoſe terrible. notions which it gives them 
of the divinity, unceaſingly occupied in 
reciprocally injuring each other, and ren- 
dering themſelves unhappy? Does not re- 
ligion itſelf, and its ſupernatural notions, 
unremittingly ſerve to flatter the vanity 

| and the paſſions of ſovereigns, and to throw 
dil into the fire of diſcord, between thoſe 
citizens, who, are divided in opinion? 
Would thoſe infernal powers, who are 
ſuppoſed to be ever upon the watch to in- 
jure the human ſpecies, be capable of pro- 
ducing greater evils upon the carth than 
fanaticiſm, and the fury to which theology 
gives birth? In ſhort, could atheiſts, a ſſem- 
bled together in ſociety, however irrational 
they may be ſuppoſed to be, conduct them- 
ſelves towards each other in 2 more criminal 
manner, than do theſe ſuperſtitious beings, 
filled with real vices and extravagant chi- 
meras, who have, during fo many ages, done 
nothing more than deſtroy themſelves and 
cut each others' throats, without reaſon, 
and without pity ? It cannot He pretended 


Vol. IV. © EK they 
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they would; on the contrary, we boldly | 
aſſert, that a ſociety of atheiſts, deſtitute of 
all religion, governed by good laws, formed 
by a good education, invited to virtue by 
recompenſes, deterred from crime by equi- 
table puniſhments, and diſentangled from 
illuſions, falſehood, and chimeras, would be 
infinitely more honeſt and more virtuous 
than thoſe religious ſocieties, in which 
every thing conſpires to intoxicate the 
mind, and to corrupt the heart. 
When we ſhall be diſpoſed uſefully to 
occupy ourſelves with the happineſs of 
men, it is with the gods of heaven that the 
| reform muſt commence ; it is by abſtracting 
theſe imaginary beings, deſtined to affright 
people who are ignorant and in a ſtate of 
intancy, that we ſhall be able to promiſe 
_ ourſelves to conduct man to his maturity, 
It cannot be too often repeated, there is 
no morality without conſulting the nature of 
man and his true relations with the beings 
of his ſpecies no fixed principles Go 
man's conduct in regulating it upon unjuſt, 
capricious, and wicked gods; no ſound. 
politics, without conſulting the nature of 
man, 
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man, living in ſociety, to ſatisfy his wants, 


and to aſſure his happineſs and its enjoy- 
ment. No good government can found 


itſelt upon 4 god, he will always 

make tyrants of his repreſentatives. No 
laws will be good without conſulting the 
nature and the end of ſociety. No juriſ. 


prudence can be advantageous for nations, 


if it is regulated upon the caprice and paſ- 

ſions of de ified tyrants. No education will 

be rational, unleſs it be founded upon reaſon, 
and not upon chimeras and prejudices. 
In ſhort, there is no virtue, no probity, no 


talents, under corrupt maſters, and under 
the conduct of thoſe prieſts who render men 
the enemies of themſelves, and of others, 


and who ſeek to ſtifle ! In them the leeds of a 


reaſon, ſcience, and courage. 
It will, perhaps, be aſked, if we could 


ab fatter ourſelves with ever arriv- 
ing at the point of making a people entirely 
forget their religious opinions, or the ideas 


which they have of the divinity ? I reply, that 
the thing appears utterly impoſſible, and 


that this is not the end which we can pro- 
poſe to ourſelves. The idea of God, incul- | 


6k 2. cated 
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cated from the moſt tender infancy, does. 
not appear of a nature capable of be- 
ing eradicated from the mind of the 
majority of men: it would, perhaps, be as 
difficult to give it to thoſe perſons who, ar- 
rived at a certain age, ſhould never have 
heard it ſpoken» of, as to baniſh it from the _ 
heads of thoſe who have been imbued 
with it from their earlieſt infancy. Thus it 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that it is poſſible to 
make a whole nation paſs from the abyſs of 
ſuperſtition, that is to ſay, from the bofom of -- 
ignorance and of delirium, into abſolute 
atheiſm, which ſuppoſes reflection, ſtudy, 
knowledge, a long ſeries of experience, the 
habit of contemplating nature, the ſcience 
of the cauſes of its various phænomena, 
of its combinations, of its laws, of the beings 
who compole it, and of their different pro- 
perties. In order to be an atheiſt, or to be 
aſſured of the powers of nature, it is neceſ— 
ſary to have meditated; a ſuperficial glance 
of the eye will not make us acquainted with 
it; eves but little exercifed, will unceating- 
iy be deceived; the ignorance of true cauſes. 
will make us ſuppoſe thoſe which are ima- 
ginar ry ; 
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ginary; - and 1 ignorance will thus re— cenie 
the natural philoſopher himſelf to the feet 
of a phantom, in which his limited ſight, or 
his idleneſs, will believe he thall find the 
ſolution of every difficulty. Es 
Axis, as well as Philoſophy and all 
profound and abſtract ſciences, then, is not 
_ calculated for the uninformed, neither for 
the majority of men. There 18 in all 

populous and civilized nations, perſons 
whoſe circumſtances enable them to medi- 

late, to make reſearches, and uſeful dif- 
coveries, which, ſooner or later, finiſh by ex- 
tending themſeives, and becoming beneſi- 
cial when they have been judged advan- 
tageousand true. The o20mctrician, the me- 
chanic, the chemiſt, the phytician, the civi- 
lian, theartizan himſelf, labour in their cloſets 
or in their workthops to ſeck the means of 
lerving ſocicty, each in his ſphere; never- 
cheleſs no one of theſe ſciences or profeſſions 
with which they are occupied are known to 
the uninformed, who however do not fail in 
the lung run to profit by, and rear the advan- 
tages of thoſe Dons of which they have na 
idea. It is for the mariner that the aſtronomer 


5 | labours; 
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: labours ; ; it is for him that the geometrician ” 


and the mechanic calculate; it is for the 
maſon and the labourer that the ſkilful archi- 
tect draws learned deſigns. Whatever may 
be the pretended utility of religious opi- 
nions, the profound and ſubtle theologian 
cannot boaſt of labouring, of writing, or of 
diſputing for the N of the people, 
whom, however, they make pay ſo exhorbi- 
tantly for thoſe ſyſtems and thoſe myſteries 
which they will never underſtand, and which 
never can at any time be of any utility what- 
ever to them. | 
It is not, then, for the many that a philo- 


f ſopher ought to propoſe to himſelf to write 


or to meditate. The principles of athciſm, 
or the $ysT EM OF NATURE, are not even 
calculated. as we have made it felt, for a 
great number of perſons, extremely en- 
lightened on other points, but frequentl; too 
much prepoieſſed in favour of general pre- 
judices. It is extremely rare to find men 
who, to an enlarged mind, cxtenſive know- 
Ie:ige, and great tal»nts, join either a well 
regulated imagination, or the courage neceſ- 
ſary to combat tucce! fully thoſ- habitual 
Ts chimeras. 
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chimeras with which the hah has been 


long penetrated. A ſecret and invincible 


inclination frequently reconduct, in deſpite 


of all reaſoning, the moſt ſolid and the beſt _ 
fortiſied minds to thoſe prejudices which 


they ſee generally eſtablithed, and of which 
they have tnemſelves drank coproully from 


the moſt tender infancy. Nevertheleſs, by 
degrees, thoſe principles which then appear 
ſtrange or revolting, when they have truth on 
their tide, infinuate themſelves into the mind, 


become familiar, extend themfelves far and 


wide, and produce the moſt advantageous 


effects over every fociety: in time, men 


familiarize themſelves with thoſe ideas which 
originally they had looked upon as abſurd 
and irrational; at leaſt they ceafe to conſider 


thoſe as odious who profeſs theſe opinions 
upon things of which experience makes it 
ſzen they may be permitted 
doubts without danger to the public. 

The diffuſion of ideas, then, amongſt men, 
13 not to be feared. Are they uſeful? By 
degrecs they will tructify. Every man who 


writes, muſt neither fix his eyes upon the 


time in which he lives, nor upon his actual 
_ fellow-citizens, nor upon the country which 


he 


have 
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he inhabits. .He muſt ſpeak to the human 
ſpecies, he muſt foreſce future generations; 
in vain will. he expect the applauſes of his 
contemporaries ; in vain ſhall he flatter him- 
felt with ſeeing his early and forward princi- 
ples received kindly by prejudiced minds; 
if he has told truth, the ages that ſhall fol- 
low will render juſtice to his efforts: mean 
time, let him content himſelt with the idea 
of having done well, or.with the ſecret ſut— 
frages of thoſe few friends to truth who in- 
habit the earth. It is after his death that the 
writer of truth triumphs ; it is then that 
the ſtings of hatred and the 1 afts of envy, 
either exhauſted or blunted, give place to 
truth, which. being eternal, 4 fury vive all 
the crrors of the ear th * 


Behdes, 


* It is a problem with a great many people, if 1K r 
may not be injurious. The beſt intenticued perton- are 
themſelves frequently in incertitude upon this important 
point. Trur d never injures any but thoſe who deceive 
men: theſe have the greateſt intereſt in being undeceived. 
Turk may be injurious to him who announces it, but 
no TRUTH can pothbly injure the human ſpecies, and 
never can it be too clearly announced to beings always 
Uittle diſpoted to liſten to 1 comprehend it. If all 

5 thete 
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Beſides, we ſhall ſay, with nosBrs, © That 
e cannot do men any harm by propoſing 
our ideas to them; the worſt mode is to 
« leave them in doubt and diſpute; indeed 
« are they not fo already?” It an author 
who writes be deceived, it is becauſe he 
may have reaſoned badly. Has he laid 
down falſe principles? It remains to ex 
amine them. Is his ſyſtem falſe and ridicu- 
lous? It will ſerve to make truth appeal 


thoſe who write to announce important truths, which are 
_ alavays confidered as the moſt dangerous, were ſufficiently 
warmed with the public welfare to ſpeak freely, even at 
the riſque of diſpleaſing their readers, the human race 
| would be much more enlightened and much happier than 
it is. To write in ambiguous words, is frequently to write 
to nobody. The human mind is idle, we muſt ſpare it as 
much as poſſible the trouble and embarraſſment of reflect- 
ing. What time and ſtudy does it not require at the 

preſent day to unravel the ambiguous oracles of the 
ancient philoſophers, whoſe true ſentiments are almoit. 
entirely loſt tous! If TruUTa beuſeful to men, it is an 
injuſtice to deprive them of it; if RU ought to be 
admitted, we muſt admit its confequences, which allo are 
- TRUTAS. Men, for the moſt part, are fond of TRUTH, 
but its conſequences inſpire them with ſo much fear, 
that frequently they prefer remaining in ERROR, of which 
habit prevents them from feeling the deplorable eifects. 
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in its greateſt ſplendour ; his work will fall 


into contempt ; and the writer, if he be 
witneſs to its fall, will be ſufficiently pu- 
niſhed for his temerity; if he be dead, the 
living cannot diſturb his aſhes. No man 
writes with a deſign to injure his fellow- 


creatures; he always propoſes to himſelf to 
merit their ſuffrages, either by amuſing 


them, by exciting their curioſity, or by 
_ communicating to them diſcoveries which 
he believes uſeful. No work can be dan- 


gerous; above all, if it contains TRUTH. It 


would not be ſa even if it contained princt- 
ples evidently contrary to experience and 
good ſenſe. Indeed, what would reſult from 


a work that ſhould now tell us the ſun is. 


not luminous; that parricide is legitimate; 
that robbery is allowable; that adultery is 


not a crime? The ſimalle {t reflection would 


make us feel the falſity of theſe principles, 


and the whole human race would proteſt 
againſt them. Men would laugh at the 
folly of the author, and preſently his boox 
and his name would be known only by their 

ridiculous extravagances. There is nothing 


but religious follies that are pernicious to 


'1 mortals ; 
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mor tals; ; and for why? It is becauſe autho- 
rity always pretends to eftabliſh them by 
violence, to make them paſs for virtues, 
and rigorouſly puniſhes thoſe who ſhould 
be diſpoſed to laugh at, or to examine 
them. If men were more rational, they 
would conlider religious opinions and theo- 
logical ſyſtems with the ſame eyes as ſyſtems | 
of natural philoſophy, or problems in geo- 
metry : theſe latter never diſturb the repoſe 
of ſociety, although they ſometimes excite 
very warm diſputes amongſt ſome of 
the learned. Theological quarrels would 
never be attended with any evil conſe- 
quences, if men could arrive at the deſirable 
point of making thoſe who have power in 
their hands, feel that thev ought not to 
have any other ſenſations than thoſe of indif- 
ference and contempt, for the diſputes of 
perſons who do not, themſelves, underſtand 
the marvellous queſtions upon which they 
never ceaſe diſputing. 
It is, at leaſt, this indifference, ſo juſt, 
ſo rational, ſo advantageous for ſtates, 
that ſound philoſophy can propoſe to 
introduce by degrees upon the earth. 
Would not the human ſpecies be much hap- 


Liz: pier, 
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pier, if the ſovereigns of the world, occu- 
pied with the W of their ſubjects, 


and leaving to ſuperſtition, its futile con- 
teſts, ſubmitted religion to politics; obliged 


its haughty miniſters to become citizens; 


and carefully prevented their quarrels from 


intereſting the public tranquillity? What 
advantages would there not reſult to ſcience, 
to the progreſs of the human mind, to the 


perfectioning of morality, of juriſprudence, 
of legiſlation, of education, from the liberty 
of thought? At preſent, g genius every where 


finds ſhackles; religion continually oppoſes 


Itſelf to its courſe: man, enveloped with 
bandages, does not enjoy any one of his 


faeulties; his mind itſelf is tortured, and ap- 
pears continually wrapped up in the ſwad- 
dling clothes of infancy. The civil power, 


| leagued with the ſpiritual power, appears 
diſpoſed to rule only over brutalized ſlaves, 


confined in an obſcure priſon, where they 
make each other reciprocally feel the effects 
of their ill humour. Sovereigns deteſt liberty 
of thought, becauſe they fear truth; this 


truth appears formidable to them, be- 
cauſe it would condemn their exceſſes; 
theſe exceſſes are dear to them, becauſe 


they 
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they know, no more than their ſubje ects, 
their true intereſts, which ought to bead 
themſelves into one. 

Let not the courage of the ph! loſopher be 
abated by ſo many united obſtacles, which 


appear to exclude, for ever, truth from its 


dominion; reaſon, from the mind of ma 


and nature, from its rights. Ihe thou! ind | 
part of noſe cares which are taken to infect 


the human mind, would be ſufficient to 
make it whole. Do not then let us deſbair 


of his evils; do not let us do man the Hp ary 


to believe that truth is not riade for nim; 
his mind leeks after it inceſſantly ; his! 


* 


he fears it, or miſtakes it, only bechuſe 
religion, which has overthrown all his! ideas, 
perpetually keeps the bandeau of deluſion 
cover his eyes, and ſtrives to render him a 


total ſtranger to virtue. 

Maugre the prodigious pains which are 
taken to drive truth, reaſon, and ſci— 
ence, from the reſidence of mortals; time, 


aſſiſted by the progreſſive know!-dge of 


ages, may be able one day to enlighte: even 
thoſe princes whom we fee ſo outrigeous 


7 gainſt 


1841 t 
deſires it; his happineſs demands it loudir ; 


. 1 
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ainit truth, ſuch enemies to juſtite and to 
we liberty of mankind, Deſtiny will, per- 


haps, one day conduct them to the throne of 


enlightened, equitable,courageous, and bene- 
volent ſovereigns, who, acknowledging the 
true fource of human miſeries, ſhall attempt 
to apply to them the remedies with which 
their wiſdom will furniſhthem : perhaps they 
will feel that thoſe gods, from whom they 
pretend they derive their power, are the true 
ſcourges of their people; that the miniſters | 
ef theſe gods are their own enemies and 
rivals; that the religion which they look 
upon as the ſupport of their power, does, in 
fact, only weaken and ſhake it; that ſuper- 
ſtitious morality is falſe, and ſerves only to 
pervert their ſubjects, and to give them the 
vices of ſlaves, in licu of the virtues of the 
citizen; in ſhort, they will ſee in religious 
errors, the fruitful fource of the forrows Gf 
the human ſpecies; they vill feel that they 
are incompatible with every equi table ad- 

miniſtration. 

Until this delirable epoch f for humanity, 
the principles of XATURAL1iS5M will be 
adopted only by a ſmall number of thinkers; _ 

N they 
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they cannot flatter themſelves with having 
a great many approvers or proſciytes; on 
the contrary, they will find ardent adver— 
ſaries, or contemners, even in thofe perſons 
who, upon every other ſubject, diſcover the 
moſt acute minds, and diſplay the gre ate 5 
knowledge. Thoſe men who have the greateſt 
ſhare of talents, as we have alrcady Obſer ved, 
cannot reſolve to divorce themſelves com- 

pletely form their religious ideas; imagina- 
tion, fo neceſſary to ſplendi id talents, fre— 
2 quently forms in them an inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle to the total deſtruction of prejudice; 
it depends much more on the judgment than 
on the mind. To this dif poſition, already ſo 
prompt to form illuſions for them, is alſo 
joined the power of habit; to a great many 
men it would be wreſting from them a por- 
tion of themſelves, to take away their ideas 
of God; it would 5 depriving t them of an ac- 
cuſtomed aliment; it would be plunging 
them into a vacuum, and obliging their | 
diſturbed mind io peri! u tor w ant of CXCr- 
cue *; 7 
| Let 

* Manet has remarked, that hiſtory freaks of very 
tew incredulous women, or ſeaincathe fle. This is not 


lürprizing 
— 
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Let us not, then, be ſurprized if very great 
and learned men obſtinately ſhut their eyes, 
or run counter to their ordinary ſagacity, 
every time there is a queſtion reſpecting an 
object which they have not the courage to 
examine with that attention which they 
| havelent to many others. Lord Chancellor 
EACON, pretends that a little philoſophy diſ- 
Poſes men to atheiſm, but that great depth re-con- 
_ dutts them to religion. If we will analize this 
propoſition, we ſhall find it to fignify, that 
very moderate and indifferent thinkers are 
quickly enabled to perceive the groſs abſur- 
dities of religion, but that little accuſtomed 
to meditate, or deſtitute of thoſe certain 
principles which could ſerve to guide them, 
their imagination preſently replaces them in 
the theological labyrinth, from whence 


ſurprizing, their organization renders them fearful, the 
nervous ſyſtem undergoes periodical variations in them, 
and the education which they receive, diſpoſes them 
to credulity. Thoſe amongſt them who have a ſound 
cConſtitution, and imagination, have occaſion for chi- 
meras tuitable to occupy their idleneſs; above all, when 
the workl abandons them, devotion and its ceremonies 
then becomes a buſineſs or au amuſement for them. 

reaſon 
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reaſon, too weak, appeared diſpoſed to with- 
draw them. aha fouls fear even to take 
courage again; minds accuſtomed to be 
| fatisfied with theological ſolutions, no lon- 
ger fee in nature any thing but an inexpli- 
cable znigma,an abyſs which it is impoſſible _ 
to fathom. Habituated to fix their eyes upon 
an ideal and mathematical point, which 
they have made the center of every thing, 
the univerſe becomes a jumble to them, 
whenever they loſe ſight of it; and in the 
5 confuſion in which they find themſelves in- 
volved, they rather prefer returning to the 
prejudices of their infancy, which appear 
to explain every thing, than to float in the 
vacuum, or quit that Cat which they 
judge to be immoveable. Thus the propo- 
ſit ion of BAc ox, appears to indicate nothing, 
except it be, that the moſt experienced per- 
ſons cannot defend themſelves againſt the 
iluſions of their imagination, the impetuo- 
ſity of which reſiſts the ſtrongeſt reaſoning. 
Nevertheleſs, a deliberate ſtudy of na- 
ture, is ſufficient to undeceive every man 
who will conſider things with a calm eye: 
he will fee that every thing in the world is 
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connected by links inviſible to the ſuperficial 
and to the too impetuous obſerver, but 
extremely intelligible to him who views 
things with coolneſs. He will find that the 
_ moſt unuſual, and the moſt marvellous, as 
well as the moſt trifling and ordinary effects 
are equally inexplicable, but muſt flow from 
natural cauſes, and that ſupernatural cauſes, 
under whatever name they may be deſig- 
nated, with whatever qualities they may be 
decorated, will do no more than increaſe 
difficulties, and make chimeras multiply. | 
Ihe ſimpleſt obſervations will invincibly 
prove to him that every thing is neceſfary, 
rhat the effects which he perceives are mate- 


rial, and can only originate in cauſes of the 


fame nature, when even he ſhould not be 
able, by the aſliftance of the ſenſes, to recur 
to theſe cauſes. Thus his mind will every 
where ſhew him nothing but matter acting 
ſometimes in a manner which his organs 
permit him to follow, and ſometimes in a 
mode imperceptible to him: he will fee that 
all beings follow conſtant and invariable 
laws, all combinations form and deſtroy 
themſelves, all forms change, and that the 
great whole ever remains the fame. Then 
55 2 e 
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cured of the notions with which he was 
imbued, undeceived in thoſe erroneous ideas, 

which, from habit, he attached to imaginary 
beings, he will conſent to be! ignorant of that 

which his organs cannot BI he will 

know that obſcure terms, devoid of ſenſe, 
are not calculated to explain difficulties ; 
and, guided by reaſon, he will throw aſide 
all the hypotheſes of the imagination, to 

attach himfelt to thoſe realities which are 
confirmed by experience. 

Ihe greater number of thoſe who ſtudy 

nature, frequently do not conſider, that with 
the eyes of prejudice, they will never diſ- 

cover more than that which they have 

_ reſolved before-hand to find; as ſoon as they 


0 | perceive facts contrary to their ideas, they | 


quickly turn from the contemplation of them; 
they believe their eyes have deceived them ; 
or elſe, if they turn back, it 1s in hopes 
to be able to reconcile them with thoſe no- 
tions with which their mind is imbued. It 
is thus that we find enthuſiaſtic philoſophers, 
whoſe prepoſſeſſions ſhew them, even in thoſe 
things which moſt openly contradict their 
opinions, inconteſtible proofs of thoſe ſyſ- 
tems with which they are pre- occupied. 
Ma 2. From 
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From thence thoſe pretended demonſtrations 

of the exiſtence of a good god, which are 

drawn from final cauſes, from the order of 
nature, from his kindneſs to man, &c. &c. 
Do theſe ſame enthuſiaſts perceive diſorder, 


__ calamities, revolutions? They draw new. 


proofs from the wiſdom, the intelligence, 
the bounty of their god, whilſt all theſe 
things appear as viſibly to contradict theſe 
: qualities, as the firſt appear to confirm or to 
eſtabliſh them. Theſe pre} udiced obſervers, 
are in an extacy at the ſight of the periodi- 
cal motion and order of the ſtars, the pro- 
ductions of the earth, the aſtoniſhing har- 

mony of the parts of animals; they forget 
then the laws of motion, the powers of at- 
traction and repulſion, and of gravitation, 
and aſſign all theſe great phænomena to an 
_ unknown cauſe of which they have no idea! 
In ſhort, in the heat of their imagination, 
they place man in the center of nature; 
they believe him to be the object and the 
end of all that exiſts; that it is for him that 
every thing is made; that it 1s to rejoice and 
| pleaſe him that every thing has been created; 
whilſt they do not | perceiye that very fre- 
| on? 
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. quently the whole of nature appears to be 
looſed againſt him and deſtiny obſtinately 
Perſiſts in rendering him the moſt miſerable | 
of beings “. 
Atheiſm is only fo rare becauſe every Ny 
thing conſpires to intoxicate man, from his 
moſt tender age, with a dazzling enthuſiaſm, 
or to puff him up with a ſyſtematic and 
arranged ignorance, which is of all ignorance 
the molt diticult to vanquiſh and to root 
out. Theology is nothing more than a 
ſei tence of words, which by dim of repeating 
we accuſtom ourſelves to ſubſtitute for 
things; as ſoon as we are diſpoſed to 
analyze them, we find that they do not pre- 
ſent us with any true ſenſe. There are very 
few men in the world who think, who ren- 
der themſelves an account of their ideas, 


*The progreſs of found philoſophy will always be 
fatal to ſuperſtition, which nature will continually con- 
tradict. As TRONOMx has cauſed judiciary aſtrology to 
vaniſh; EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, the ſtudy of 
NATURAL HISTORY and CHEMISTRY, render it impoſſi- 
ble for jugglers, prieſts, and ſorcerers, to perform mira- 
cles. Nature, deeply ſtudied, muſt neceſſarily cauſe 


that phantom, which ignorange has fubllituted. in its 
place, to pes ear, 


and 
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and who have penetrating eyes; juſtneſs of 
mind is one of the rareſt gifts which nature 
| beſtows on the human ſpecies *. Too lively 
an imagination, a precipitate curioſity, are as 
| powertul obſtacles to the diſcovery of truth, 
as too much phlegm, as a flow conception, 
as indolence of mind, as the want of a think- 
ing habit. All men have, more or leſs, ima- 
gination, curioſity, phlegm, bile, indolence, 
activity, it is from the juſt equilibrium, 
which nature has obſerved in their orga- 
nization, that juſtneſs of mind depends. 
Nevertheleſs, as we have heretofore ſaid, 


* Tt is not to be underſtood here that nature has any 
choice in the formation of its beings, it is merely to be 7 
confidered that the circumſtances, which enable the | 
junction of a certain quantity of thoſe atoms or parts 
neceſſary to form an human machine, in ſuch due pro- 

portions that one diſpoſition ſhall not overbalance the 
others, and thus render the judgment erroneous by giving 
it a particular bias, very rarely occur We know the 

proceſs of making guppowder ; nevertheleſs it will ſome- 
times happen, that the ingredients have been ſo happily 
blended, that this deſtructive article is of a ſuperior quality 
to the general produce af the manufactory, without, 


however, the chemiſt being on that account entitled to 


any particular commendation ; circumſtances have been 
far durable, and theſe ſeldom happen. 
the 


* 
aq 
: 
4 
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the organization of man is ſubject to change, 


and the judgment of his mind varies with 
the changes which his machine is obliged to 


undergo: from thence thoſe almoſt per- 
petual revolutions which take place in the 
ideas of mortals, above all, when there is 


a queſtion concerning thoſe of objects upon 
which experience does not furniſh them 
with any fixed balis whereon to ſupport 


them. 


To ſeek and diſcover truth, which every 


thing ſtrives to conceal from us, and which, 
the accomplices of thoſe who lead us aſtray, 
we are frequently diſpoſed to difſimulate to 
ourſelves, or which our habitual terrors 


make us fear to find, there needs a juſt mind, 
an upright heart, in good faith with itſelf, 


and an imagination tempered with reaſon. 
With theſe diſpoſitions, we ſhall diſcover _ 
truth ; it never ſhews 1tſelt either to the en- 


thuſiaſt, ſmitten with his reveries; to the 


ſuperſtitious being, nouriſhed with melan- 


choly; to the vain man, puffed up with his 
preſumptuousignorance; tothe man devoted 


to diſſipation and to his pleaſures; or to the 


reaſoner, diſingenuous with himſelf, who is 


only 
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only difpoſed to form illuſions to his mind: 
With theſe diſpoſitions the attentive philo- 
ſopher, the geometrician, the moraliſt, the 
politician, the theologian himfelf, when he 
ſhall ſincerely ſeek truth, will find that the 
angular ſtone, which ſerves for the founda- 
tion of all religious ſyſtems, evidently ſup- 
ports falſehood. The philoſopher will find 
in matter, a ſufficient cauſe of his exiſtence, 
of his motion, of his combination, of his 
modes of acting, always regulated by general 
laws incapable of varying. The geometri- 
cian will calculate the powers of matter; 
and without quitting nature, he will find 
that, to explain its phænomena, it is not 
neceſlary to have recourſe to a being or to a 
power incommenſurable with all the known 
powers. The politician, inſtructed in the true 
motive-powers which can act on the mind 
of nations, will feel that it is not neceffary . 
to recur to imaginary motive-powers, whilſt 
there are real ones to act upon the will of the 
citizens, and to determine them to labour to 
the maintenance of their aſſociation; he will 
acknowledge that a fictitious motive-power 
is only calculated to flacken or diſturb the 
| motion 
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motion of a machine ſo complicated as that 


of ſociety. He who ſhall be more ſmitten 


with truth than with the ſubtilties of theo- 


logy, will quickly perceive that this vain 
ſcience is nothing more than an unintelli- 


Zible heap of falſe hypotheſes, begging of 
principles, of ſophiſms, of vitiated circles, 


of futile diſtinctions, of captious ſubtilities, 


of diſingenuous arguments, from which it 
is not poſſible there ſhould reſult any thing 


but puerilities, or endleſs diſputes. In ſhort, 


all men who ſhall have ſound ideas of 


morality, of virtue, of that which is uſcful 


to man in ſociety, whether to conſerve him- 


ſelf, or to conſerve the body of which he is 


a member, will acknowledge that men, 
in order to diſcover their relations and 
their duties, have only to conſult their 


own nature, and ought to be particularly 


careful not to found them upon a contra- 


dictory being, or to borrow them from a 


model which will do no more than diſturb 
their minds and render them uncertain of 


their proper mode of acting. 
Thus every rational thinker, in renounc- 


ing his prejudices, may feel the inutility and 
Vor- IV. 3 the 
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the falſity of ſo many abſtract ſyſtems which. 
| hitherto have only ſerved to confound all 
our notions and render doubtful the cleareſt 
_ truths. In re-entering his proper ſphere, 
and quitting the regions of the empyræum, 
where his mind can only bewilder itſelf, 
> conſulting reaſon, man will diſcover 
that of which he needs a knowledge, and 
undeceive himſelf of thoſe chimerical 
cauſes which enthuſiaſm, ignorance, and 
talſchood, have every where ſubſtituted to 
true cauſes and to real motive-powers, ö 
that act in a nature, out of which the hu- 
man mind can never ramble without going 
aſtray, and without rendering itſelf miſerable. 
The pEIcOLISsTSs, and their theologians, 
unceaſingly reproach their adverſaries, with 
their taſte for PARADOXES or for SYSTEMS, 
whilſt they themſelves found all their ideas 
upon imaginary hypotheſes, and make a prin- 
_ ciple of renouncing experience, of deſpiſing 
nature, of ſetting down as of no account the 
evidence of their ſenſes, and of ſubmitting 
their underſtanding to the yoke of authority. 
Would not then the DISCIPLES OF NATURE 
be juſlified in ſaying to them: “ We only 
L aſſure. 
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* aſſure ourſelves of that which we ſee; 

« we yield to nothing but evidence; if we 
& have a ſyſtem, it is founded only upon facts. 
“ We perceive in ourſelves and every where 
_ © elſe nothing but matter, and we conclude 
from it, that matter can feel and think. 


„We ſee every thing operate itſelf in the 


world after mechanical laws, by the pro- 
« perties, by the combination, by the modi- 
e fication of matter, and we ſeek no other 
a explication of the Feen with which 
© nature preſents us. We conceive only a 
a ſingle and unique world, in which every 
a thine is linked together, where each effect is 
«« due to a natural cauſe, either known or un- 
« known, and which produces it according to 
* neceſſary laws. We affirm nothing that is 
not demonſtrable, and, which you are oblig- 
« ed to admit as well as us: the principles 
* which we lay down are clear and evident, 
they are facts; if ſome things be obſcure 
„ and unintelligible to us, we ingenuouſly 
© agree to their obſcurity, that is to ſay, to 
„the limits of our knowledge *. But Wwe 
do not imagine an hypothelis-in order to 


* Noſcire guædam magna pa eft /-p.onticc. 
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* explain ĩt, we conſent to be for ever ignorant 
* of it, or we wait until time, experience, and 
* the progreſs of human mind, ſhall throw a : 
. light upon it. Is not our manner of philo- 
6 ſophizing the true one? Indeed in every 
40 thing which we advance on the ſubject of 


— 


e nature, we proceed only in the ſame man- 


e ner as our adverſaries themſelves proceed 
< 1n all the other ſciences, ſuch as NA u- 


” RAL HISTORY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY), 


0 MATHEMATICS, CHEMISTRY, MORALITY, 
„ poLIrTics. We confine ourſelves ſcrupu- 
© Jouſly to that which is known to us through 
the medium of our ſenſes, the only iuſtru- 
© ments which nature has given us to dif- 
c cover truth. What are our adverſaries ? 


In order to explain things which are un- 


_ « known to them, they imagine beings ſtill 
© more unknown than thoſe things which 


« they are deſirous of explaining ; beings of 


whom they themſelves acknowledge they 


* have no one notion! They renounce, then, 
e the true principles of Loc ic, which conſiſt 


ein proceeding from that which is moſt 


* known to that with which we are leaſt ac- 


* quanites. But upon what do they found 
| cc the 


N 


on 
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51 the exithence of theſe beings by whoſe aid 
* they pretend to reſolve all difficulties? It 
1s upon the univerſal 1 ignorance of men, 
upon their inexperience, upon thei ter- 
* rors, upon their diſturbed imaginations, 
« upon a pretended intimate ſenſe, which is 
in reality only the effect of ignorance, of 
e fear, of the want of the habit of reflecting 
« for themſc]ves, and the ſuffering themſelves 
« to be guided by authority. Such, O theo- 
© Joglans * are the ruinous foundations upon 
« which ye build the edifice of your doc- 
« trine. After this, ye find it an impoſſi- 
© bility to form to yourſelves any preciſe. 
idea of thoſe gods who ſerve for the baſis 
* of your ſyſtems, either of their attributes, 
« of their exiſtence, of the nature of their 
« reſidence. or of their manner of acting. 
Thus, even by your own confeſſion, ye 
«are in a ſtate of profound ignorance 
« of the primary elements (of which. it is 
cc indiſpenſibly requiſite to have a knowledge) 
of a thing which ye conſtitute the cauſe 
of all that exiſts. Thus, under whatever 
60 point of view ye are contemplated, It 36 
60 ye that build ſy NEWS] IN the air, and of all 
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* ſyſtematizers; ve are the mot abſurd ; be- 
© cauſe in relying on your imagination to 


* create a cauſe, this cauſe ought, at leaſt, 
to diffuſe light over the Whole; it is upon 
_« this condition alone, that its incompre- 


" henſibility could be pardoned: but can this 
* cauſe ſerve to explain any thing? Does it 
make us concetve more clearly the origin 
of the world, the nature of man, the 88. 


« ries of the foul, the ſource of good and of 


« evil? No, unqueſtionably, this imaginary 
cauſe | either explains nothing, c multi- 


« plies of itſelf the difficulties to infinity, 
or throws embarraſſment and obſcurity on 
all thoſe matters in which they have made 


«it interpoſe. Whatever may be the 
4 queſtion that is agitated, it becomes com- 
8 plicated as foon as ever they introduce the 
« name of God: this name only preſents 


b jtfelf in the cleareſt ſciences accompanied 


* with clouds, which render the moſt evident 


« notions complex and ænigmatical. What 


© idea of morality doth vour divinity pre— 
« ſent to man, upon whole will and example 
vou found all the virtues? Do not all your 
„ revelations ſhew him to us under the cha- 
4 racter 


80 
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rafter of a tyrant who ſports with the hu- 
man ſpecies ; who commits evil for the 
pleaſure of doing it, who only governs 
the world according to the rules of his 
unjuſt caprices which you cauſe us to 
* adore? All your ingentovs ſyſtems, all 
your myſteries, all the ſubtilities which 
ve have invented, are they capable of 
5 waſhing your god, whom ve fay is ſo per- 
fed, from that blackneſs and atrocity with 
which good ſenſe cannot fail to nd 
Op „him ? In ſhort, is it not in his name that y 

\« diſturb the univerſe, that ye perſecute, a 
« ye exterminate all thoſe who refuſe to 85 
cc ſcribe to thoſe ſy ſtematical reveries which 
«* ye have decorated with the pompous name 
* of religion. AGREE, THEN, © THEOLO- 


c 


& OIANS! THAT YE ARE, NOT ONLY SYSTE» 
„ MATICALLY ABSURD, BUT ALSO THAT YE 
* FINISH BY BEING ATTROCI9OUS AND CRUEL 
« FROM THE IMPORTANCE WHICH YOUR. 
© PRIDE AND YOUR INTEREST ATTACH TO 
„ THOSE RUINOUS SYSTEMS, UN DBR WHICH 
„ YE OVERWHELM BOTH HUMAN REASON 
« AND THE FELICLTY OF NATIONS.” 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


A SUMMARY OF THE CODE OF NATURE. 


[| HAT which is falſe cannot be uſeful to 


men; that which conſtantly injures them 


cannot be founded upon truth, and ought. 


kobe forever proſcribed. It is, then, to ſerve 
the human mind, and to labour for the hap- 
pineſs of man, to prefent him with the clue 


vf thread by which he can extricate himſelf 
from the labyrinth in which his imagination 


wanders, and makes him err without finding 


any termination to his incertitudes. Nature 


alone, known by experience, will give him 
this thread and furniſh the means of combat- 


ting the Minotaurs, the phantoms, and the 
monſters which during ſo many ages have ex- 
acted a cruel tribute from affrighted mortals. 
By holding this thread in their hands, men 
will never be led aſtray; but if for a mo- 
ment they . it, they will infallibly fall 


again 
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again into their ancient wanderings. In 
vain ſhall they carry their views towards 
heaven to find reſources which are at their 
feet: ſo long as men, infatuated with their 
religious opinions, ſhall ſeek in an imaginary 
world the principles of their conduct here 
below, they will be without principles; as 
long as they thall obſtinately contemplate the 

heavens, they will grope upon the earth; and 
their uncertain ſteps will never. encounter 5 
their welfare, nor lead them to that ſurety and 
5 repoſe which is neceſſary to their happineſs. 
But men, whom their prejudices render 
obſtinate in injuring each other, are armed 
even againſt thoſe who are deſirous of pro- 
curing for them the greateſt benefits. Ac- 
cuſtomed to be deccived, they are in a ſtate 
of continual fuſpicion; habituated to miſ- 
truſt themſelves, to tear reaſon, and to look 
upon truth as dangerous, they treat even 
thoſe as enemies who are diſpoſed to en- 
courage them: forewarned in early life by 
impoſture, they believe themſelves obliged - 
carefully to defend the bandeau with which 
they cover their eyes, and to wreſtle againſt 
all thoſe who thould attempt to tear it from 
e CV 
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them. If their eyes, accuſtomed to darkneſs, 


are opened for a moment, the light wounds 
them, and they dart with fury upon him who 
preſents them witha flambeau which dazzles 
them. In conſequence, the atheiſt is looked 


upon as a malignant being, as a public poi- 
ſon; he who dares awaken mortals from a 


Tethargic ſleep into which habit has plunged 
them, paſſes fora perturbator ; he who ſhould 


deſire to calm their frantic tranſports, paſſes, 
_ himſelf, for a madman ; he who invites his 


aſſociates to rend their chains, appears only 
like an irrational and inconſiderate being, to 
thoſe captives who believe that nature has 
formed them for no other purpoſe than to 
live in ſhackles and to tremble. After theſe 


fatal prepoſſeſſions, the diſciple of nature 
is commonly received by his fellow-citizens, 


in the ſame manner as is the doleful bird 
of night, whom all the other birds, as 
ſoon as he quits his retreat, follow with a 


common hatred and various cries, 

No, mortals, blinded by terror! the 
friend of nature is not your enemy ; its in- 
terpreter 1s not the miniſter of falſehood ; 


the deſtroyer of your yain phantoms is not 


the 
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the deſtroyer of thoſe truths necelfary to 


your happineſs; the diſciple of reaſon is 
not an irrational being, who ſeeks to poiſon 
| ye, or to infe&t ye with a dangerous deli- 
rium. If he wreſts the thunder from the 
hands of thoſe terrible gods who terrify 
ye, it is that ye may diſcontinue your march, 


in the midſt of ſtorms, over a road which 


you can diſtinguiſh only by the faint glim- 


: merings of the lightning. If he breaks thoſe 


idols perfumed by fear, or imbrued by 
fanaticiſm and fury with blood, it is to ſub- 
ſtitute in their place thoſe conſoling truths. 
which are ſuitable to inſpire ye with cou⸗ 
rage. If he overturns thoſe temples and 
thoſe altars ſo frequently bathed with 
tears, blackened by cruel ſacrifices, ſmoked 
with ſervile incenſe, it is that he may ere& 
to peace, to reaſon, to virtue, a durable 
monument, in which at all times ye will 
find an aſylum againſt your phrenſy, your paſ- 
| ſions, and againſt thoſe of powerful men, by 
whom ye are oppreſſed. If he combats the 
haughty pretenſions of thoſe tyrants deified 
by ſuperſtition, who like your gods, cruſh. 
ye under an iron ſceptre; it 1s that ye 
may enjoy the rights of your nature; it is 
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to the end that ye may be freemen, and 
not ſlaves for ever chained to miſery ; it iS 
that ye may at length be governed by men 
and citizens, who may cheriſh, who may 
protect men like themſelves, and citizens 
from whom they hold their power. If he 
attacks impoſture, it is to re-eſtabliſh truth 
in its rights ſo long uſurped by error. If he 
deſtroys the ideal baſe of that uncertain or | 
_ fanatical morality, which hitherto has done 
no more than dazzle your mind without 
correcting your hearts, it is to give to the 


ſcience of morals an . baſis in 


your own nature. Dare, then, to liſten to his 
voice! much more intelligible than thoſe 
ambiguous oracles, which impoſture an- 
nounces to you in the name of a capricious 
divinity, who unceaſingly contradicts his 
own will: liſten, then, to NATURE, fhe 
never contradicts herſelf. 
Oye!” fays ſhe, * who after the im- 
_ «+ pulfion which I have given you, tend to- 
Wards happineſs in every inſtant of your 
.Cc exiſtence, do not reſiſt my ſovereign law. 
Labour to your felicity; enjoy without 
fear, and be happy; you will find the means 
| written 
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* written in your heart. Vainly, O ſuperſti- 
tious being! ſeekeſt thou thine happineſs 
beyond the limits of the univerſe, in which 
© my hand hath placed thce. Vainly ſhalt 
thou aſk it of thoſe inexorable phantoms 
© which thine imagination would eſtabliſh 
upon my eternal throne ; vainly doſt thou 
expect it in thoſe cœleſtial regions which 
thy delirium hath created; vainly doſt thou 
* reckon upon thoſe capricious deities with 
„ whole benevolence thou art in extacies, 
* whilſt they only fill thine abode with ca- 
© Jamities, with fears, with groans, and with _ 
ce illuſions. Dare, then! to affranchiſe thyſelf : 
from this religion, my ſelf- conceited rival, 
who miſtakes my rights; renounce theſe 


cc 
cc 


« gods, who are ufurpers of my power, and 


return under the dominion of my laws. 
It is in my empire that liberty reigns. 
„ Tyranny and flavery are baniſhed from it 
for ever; equity watches over the ſecu— 
* rity of my ſubjects, and maintains them 
« jn their rights; benevolence and humani- 
c ty connect them by amicable bonds; truth 
bs enlightens them; and never can 1mpot- 
« ture blind them with its dark clouds. 


« Return 


Cc 


ec 
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Return, then, my child; deſerter, return 
* to Nature! ſhe will conſole thee, ſhe will 
* drive from thine heart thoſe fears which 
« overwhelm thee, thoſe inquietudes that 
_ « diftraft thee, thoſe tranſports which agi- 
* tate thee, thoſe hatreds which ſeparate 
* thee from man, whom thou ſhouldſt love. 
% Return to Nature, to Humanity, to thy- 
« ſelf; ſtrew flowers over the road of life ; 
«ceaſe to contemplate the future; live for 
6 thyſelf, live for thy fellow-creatures, de- 


ſcend into thine interior; conſider after- 


« wards the ſenſitive beings that environ 
e thee, and leave thoſe gods who can do 
nothing for thy felicity. Enjoy and cauſe 
* to be enjoyed thoſe benefits which I have 
placed in common forall the children of the 
earth, who have all emanated equally from 
„ my boſom; aſſiſt them to ſupport the ſor- 
* rows to which deſtiny has ſubmitted them 
as well as thee. I approve thy pleaſures 
when without injuring thyſelf, they are not 
« fatal to thy brethren, whom J have ren- 
e dered neceſſary to thine own peculiar hap- 
© pineſs. Theſe pleaſures are permitted thee, 
jf thou uſeſt them in that due proportion 
| « Which 
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e hich I myſelf have fixed. Be, then, hap- 
ce py, O man! nature invites thee to it, but 

remember that thou canſt not be fo alone; 
* I invite all mortals to happineſs as well as 
1 « thee, it is only in rendering them happy 


2 that thou wilt be ſo thyſelf; ſuch i is the 


© order of deſtiny; if thou attempteſt to with- 
e draw thyſelf from it, remember that hatred, 
ö vengeance, and remorſe, are always ready 
«20 ounith the infraction of its irre vocable 
: . yp 
Follow them: 0 man! in u whatever rank 

3 — thou findeſt thyſelf, the plan which is 
marked out for thee to obtain that happi- 
* neſs to which thou canſt pretend. Let 
the ſenſations of humanity intereſt thee 
ce for the condition of man, thy fellow-crea- 
ture; let thine heart have commiſeration 
o for the misfortunes of others; let thy 

K generous hand be opened to ſuccour the 
„ unhappy mortal who is overwhelmed by 
* his deſtiny ; remember that it may one day 
overwhelm thee as it now does him: ac- 
knowledge, then, that every unfortunate 
being has a right to thy kindneſs. Above 
6c © all, wipe away the tears of oppreſſed i inno- 
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* cence; let the tears of virtue in diſtreſs 
© be received in thy boſom ; let the gentle 
heat of ſincere friendſhip warm thine honeſt 
heart; let the eſteem of a mate cheriſhed 
in thy boſom make thee forget the ſorrows 
« of life; be faithful to her tenden that 
ſhe may be faithful to thine, and that under 
the eyes of parents united and virtuous, 
. thy children may learn virtue; that after 
* having occupied thy riper years, they may 
* render to the evening of thy life thoſe 
cares which thou ſhalt have beſtowed 
* on their imbecile infancy. 
gBe juſt, becauſe equity is the ſupport 
M0 of the human ſpecies | Be good, becauſe 
*goodneſs connects all hearts! Be indul- 
gent, becauſe feeble thyſelf, thou liveſt 
with beings as feeble as thou art! Be gen- 
tle, becaufs gentleneſs attracts affection 
© Be grateful, becouſe gratitude feeds and 
 nouriſhes benevolence! Be madeſt, becauſe 
haughtineſs is diſguſting to beings ſmitten 
« with themſelves! Forgive injuries, becauſe 
revenge perpetuates hatred ! Do good to 
him who injureth thee, in order to ſhew 
* thy ſelf more noble than he is, and to make 
« a friend 
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.d a friend of him! Be reſerved, temperate, 
and chaſte, becauſe. voluptuouſneſs, in- 
ätemperance, auc exceſs, will deſtroy thy 
* being, and render thee contemptible! 
he a citizen, becauſe thy country is 
2 neceflary to thy ſecurity, to thy pleaſures, 


* and to thine happineſs! Be faithful, and 


e“ ſubmit to legitimate authority, becauſe 
* it is requiſite to the maintenance of that 
* ſociety which is neceſſary to thyſelf. Be 
£ : obedient to the laws, becauſe they are the 
* expreflion of the public will, to which thy 
5 particular will ought to be ſubordinate! | 
“ Defend: thy country, becauſe it is that 


« which renders thee happy, and contains 


thy property as well as all thoſe beings 
« who are deareſt to thine heart! Do 
© not permit this common parent of thy- 
ſelf and thy fellow-citizens to fall under 
the ſhackles of tyranny, becauſe, from 
+ thence, it will be no more than a priſon to 
e thee! If thine unjuſt country refuſe thee 
© happineſs; if, ſubmitted to an unjuſt power, 
« it ſuffers thee to be oppreſſed, withdraw 


„ thyſelf from it in ſilence, and neyer 
* diſturb it. 


Vor. IV. „ ln 
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In ſhort, be a man; be a ſenſible and 
& rational being; be à faithful huſband ; a 
© tender father; an equitable maſter; 4 
* zealous citizen ; labour to ſerve thy coun- 
try by thy powers; thy talents, thine 
* induſtry, and thy virtuess participate 


with thine aſſociates, thoſe gifts which . 


te nature has beſtowed on thee; diffuſe hap- 
e pineſs, contentment; and joy, over all thofe 
Who approach thee; that the / ſphere of 
« thine actions, enlivened by thy kindneſs, 
3 2 may re- act upon thyſelf; be aſſured, that 
© the man who makes others happy, cannot 
* be unhappy himſelf. In conducting hy- 
ce ſelf thus, whatever may be the injuſtice and 
_ © the blindneſs of the beings with whom it is 
«thy deſtiny to live, thou wilt never be 
'@ totally deſtitute of the recom penſes which 
& are thy due; no power on earth will be 
able, at leaſt, to raviſh from thee thinè in- 
_ © ward content, that ſource of the pureſt. 
« felicity ; thou wilt fall back at each mo- 
© ment with pleaſure upon thyſelf; thou 
wilt find at the bottom of thine heart, 
neither ſhame, terror, nor remorſe ; thou 
* wilt love thyſelf; thou wilt be "oy in 


thine 
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0 thine own eyes; thou wilt be cheriſhed, 
«thou wilt be eſteemed by all good men, 


< whoſe ' ſuffrages are much more valuable 4 


than thoſe of the bewildered multitude.* 
« Nevertheleſs, if thou carrieſt thy contem- 
60. plation to externals, contented coun- 
« tenances will expreſs to thee, tenderneſs, 
< intereſt, and feeling. A life, of which 


each moment ſhall be marked by the ſere- 


« nity of thy ſoul, and the affection of the 
© beings which environ thee, will conduct 
« thee peaceably to the period of thy days; 
„for thou muſt die; but thou already ſur- 
s viveſt thyſelf in thought; thou ſhalt always 
« live in the minds of thy friends, and thoſe 
* beings whom thine hands have rendered 
e fortunate ; thy virtues have, before-hand, 
 « erected to thee imperiſhable monuments. 
« If heaven occupied itſelf with thee, it 
« would be ſatisfied with thy conduct, when 
« it ſhall have contented the earth. 

« Beware, then, how thou complaineſt of 
thy condition. Be juſt, be good, be vir- 
e tuous, and never canſt thou be deſtitute of 
« pleaſure. Take heed how thou envieſt the 
« deceitful and tranſient felicity of power- 


F p3 2 ful 
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0 ful crime, of victorious tyranny, of inte- 3 
© reſted impoſture, of venal equity, of  har- 
« dened opulence., Never be tempted to 
* ſwell the court or to encreaſe the herd of 
ſlaves of the unjuſt tyrant. Never be tempt- 

"= ed to . * dint of l of _ 


« 00 of oppreſſin g thy fellaw- creatures; 5 
do not be the mercenary accomplice of 
« the oppreſſors of thy country; they are 


e obliged to bluſh, wheneyer they meet 
« thine eyes. 


For, do not deceive thyſelf, it is I who : 
12 puniſh, more ſurely than the gods, all 
© the crimes of the earth; the wicked may 
* eſcape the laws of men, but they never 
« eſcape mine. It is I who have formed 
ec the hearts and the bodies of mortals : z it is 
© I who have fixed the laws which govern 
them. If thou delivereſt thyſelf up to infa- 
© mous voluptuouſneſs, the companions of 
e thy debauchery will applaud. thee ; but 
« I ſhall puniſh thee. with cruel infirmities, 
© which will terminate a life of ſhame and 
« contempt. If thou giveſt thyſelf up to 
ce intemperance, the laws of men will not 

« chaſtiſe 
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« u chaſtiſe thee; but I ſhall puniſn thee 
” by abridging thy days. It -: thou art 
ce vicious, thy fatal habits will fall on 
ee thine own head. Princes, thoſe terreſtrial 
e divinities, whoſe power places them 
« above the laws of men, are obliged to 
_ <.tremble under mine. It is I who chaftife 
„ them; it is I who fill them with ſuſpi- | 
„ c1on, terror, and inquietude; ; it is I who 
* make them tremble even at the name of 
Is auguſt truth; it is I who, even amongſt 
«the multitude of nobles, that farrounds 
them, make them feel the keen and poi- 
ſoned arrows of chagrin and ſhame. It is 
« ] who diffuſe ennui over their benumbed ö 
e fouls, to puniſh them for the abuſe which 
« they have made of my gifts. It is I who 
follow uncreated and eternal juſtice; it is 
« | who, without exception of perſons, 
* know how to proportion the chaſtiſement 
* to the fault—the miſery to the deprava- 
« tion. The laws of men are juſt only when 
« they are conformable to mine; their judg- 
* ments are rational only when I have dic- 
« tated them; my laws alone are immut- 
6s able, univerſal, irreformable, and made 
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Wd. regulate, in every place, and in all 
et times, the condition of the human race. 

If thou doubteſt mine authority, and 
6 the irrefiſtible power which I have over 
© mortals; conſider the vengeance which I 
« wreak on all thoſe who reſiſt my de- 
* crees. Deſcend into the receſſes of 
« the hearts of thoſe various criminals, 
* whoſe contented countenances cover 
* 2 torn ſoul: Doſt thou not ſee the 
« ambitious tormented night and day, with 
« an ardour which nothing can extinguiſh ? 
* Doſt thou not behold the conqueror tri- 
* umph with remorſe, and reign ſorrowful- 
ly over ſmoking ruins, over uncultivated 
« and devaſtated ſolitudes, over unhappy 
: wretches who curfe him ? Doſt thou be- 
* leve that the tyrant, encircled with flat- 

4 terers, who ſtun him with their praiſe, TH 
< unconſcious of the hatred which his op- 

« preſſions excite, and of the contempt 
© which his vices, his inutility, and his de- 
« baucheries draw upon him ? Doſt thou 
„think that that haughty courtier does not 
« bluſh at the bottom of his foul for thoſe 
« inſults 
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64 infolts which he brooks, and thoſe mean- 185 
* neſſes by which he purchaſes favour? 

hgBehold thoſe indolent rich, a prey to 
the enmui and ſatiety which always follow 


their exhauſted pleaſures. View the mi- 


« ſer, inacceſſible to the criesof miſery, groan 
* emaciated over the uſeleſs treaſure which, 
'* at the expence of himſelf, he has taken 
* the pains to amaſs. See the voluptuary ſo 
„ gay, the intemperate man ſo ſmiling, ſe- 

c cretly lament the want of that health which 

_ © they have prodigally thrown away. See 


_ « diſunion and hatred reign between thoſe _ 


& adulterous married couples. See the liar 
* and the knave deprived of all confidence. 
* See the hypocrite and the impoſtor fear- 
«fully avoid thy penetrating looks, and trem- 
* ble even at the name of formidable truth. 


„ Contemplate the heart of the envious man, 


e uſeleſsly diſhonoured, which withers at the 
"0 welfare of others; the frozen foul of the 
e ungrateful wreteh, whom no kindneſs can 
* warm; the iron heart of that monſter, 
* which the ſighs of the unfortunate cannot ö 
cc mollify. Behold that revengeful being, 
+ * who 1 is nouriſhed with gall and ſerpents, 
_— and 
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and who, in his fury, conſumes himſelf. 


* Envy, if thou canſt, the ſlumbers;jof;the 
* homicide, of the iniquitous judge, of 
ee the oppreſſor, of the extortioner, whoſe 
C * couches are infeſted with the torches, of 


es the furics. Tho trembleſt, without 


e doubt, at the ſight of the diſtraction 
te which agitates thoſe farmers and receiyers 
* of taxes, fattened with the ſubſtance of 
„the orphan, of the widow, and the poor: 


£ | (e thou quakeſt in ſeeing the remorſe which : 


ce rends thoſe revered criminals, whom the 


| "0 uninformed ; believe ra be bappy, whilit | 
* the contempt which they have for them- 
« ſelves, is inceſſantly avenging the outraged 
4 nations. Thou ſeeſt, in ſhort, content- 


.* ment. and peace ban.thed for ever from 
© the hearts of thoſe miſerable wretches, 
« under whoſe eyes I place the contempt, 


„the infamy, and the chaſtiſement which | 
© they merit. But no, thine eyes cannot 


* ſuſtain the tragic ſpectacle of my ven- 
10 geance. Humanity obliges thee to par- 


ſr take of their merited ſufferings ; thou art 
moved to pity for thele unhappy people, 
ec to whom Error and fatal habits render Vice 


2 neceſſary ; 
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I « neceſſary; ; thou ſhunneſt them without 
hating them, and thou wouldſt ſuccour 


* them. If thou compareſt thyſelf with them, 


„thou wilt felicitate thyſelf, to find that 


peace ever dwells at the bottom of thine 
© own heart. In ſhort, thou ſeeſt accom- 
pliſhed upon them, and upon thee, the 


* decrees of deſtiny, which demand, that 


* eRIME ſhould puniſh itſelf, and that v1 RTUE 
* ſhould never be deſtitute of recompenſe.” 


Such is the ſum of thoſe truths which are 


contained in the code of nature; ſuch are 


the doctrines which its diſciple can an- 
nounce: they are, unqueſtionably, preferable 
to thoſe of that ſupernatural religion, which 
never does an * thing but miſchief to the hu- 
man fpecies. Such is the worthip which is 


taught by that ſacred reaſon, which is the 
object of the contempt and the inſult of the 
| fanatic, who will eſtimate that only which 5 
man can neither conceive nor practiſe, who 


makes his morality conſiſt in fictitious duties, 
his virtue in actions that are uſeleſs and fre- 
quently pernicious to ſociety ; who, for want 


of being acquainted with nature, which he 
has before his eyes, believes himſelf obliged 
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to ſeek, in an ideal world, imaginary motives; 
of which every thing proves the inefficacy. 


The motive which the morality of nature em- 
ploys, is the evident intereſt of each man, of 
each ſociety, of the whole human ſpecies, 


in all times, in every country, and in all 
_ circumſtances. Its worſhip is the ſacrifice 
of vice, and the practice of real virtues ; its 
Object is the conſervation, the happineſs, 
and the peace of men; its recompences are 
affection, eſteem, and glory; or, in their de- 
fault, contentment of ſoul, and merited 
: ſelf-efteem, of which nothing will ever be 
able to deprive virtuous mortals ; its chaſtiſe- 


ments are hatred, contempt, and the indig- 
nation which ſociety always reſerves for thoſe 
who outrage it, and from which the molt 
powerful can never withdraw themfelves. 
Thoſe nations who ſhall be diſpoſed to 
practiſe a morality ſo wife, who ſhall incul- 
catc it in infancy, and whoſelaws ſhallunceaſ- | 


ingly confirm it, will neither have occaſion 


for ſuperſtitions nor for chimeras: thoſe who 
ſhall obſlinately prefer phantoms to their 


deareſt intereſts, will certainly walk forward 


to ruin. If they maintain themſelves for a 
3 : time, 
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time, it is becauſe the power of nature ſome- 
times brings them back to reaſon, in deſpite of 
thoſe prejudices which appear to lead them 
on to certain deſtruftion. Superſtition and 
tvyranny, leagued together for the deſtruction 
of the human ſpecies „are themſelves fre- 


quently obliged to implore the aſſiſtance of 


Aa reaſon which they diſdain, of 1 nature 


Which they debaſe and crul (11 under the wei ight | 


of their falfe divinities. This religion, in 


all times ſo fatal to mortals, covers itſelf with 
the mantle of public utility, every time that 
reaſon is diſpoſed to attack it; it reſts its 
importance and its rights upon the indiſſo- 
luble alliance which it pretends to ſubſiſt 


between it and morality, againſt which, how- 


ever, it never ccaſes to wage the moſt cruel 


war. It is, unqueſtionably, by this artifice, 
that it ſeduces ſo many ſages; they honeſtly 
believe ſuperſtition to be uſeful to politics, 
and neceſſary to reſtrain the paſſions; this 
hypocritical ſuperſtition, in order to maſk 
its hideous character, always knew how to 


cover itſelf with the veil of utility, and the 


thield of virtue; conſequently, it has been 
believed necellary to ERS it, and to 
Qq2 favour 
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favour impoſture, becauſe 1t has entrenched 


Itſelf behind the altars of truth. It is from 


this entrenchment that we ought to drag it 


the human FE of its crimes and of its 


follies; to tear from it the ſeducin; g maſk with 
which it is covered; to ſhew the univerſe. 
its ſacriligious hands ar med with homicidal 
poniards, ſtained with the blood of nations, 
whom it intoxicates with its fury, or whom 
it immolates without Pity to its inhuman | 


paſſions. 


The morality of nature is the only religi gion 
which the interpreter of nature-offers to his 


8 fellow citizens, to nations, to the human 
ſpecies, to future races, weaned from thoſe 
prejudices which have fo frequently diſ- 


turbed the felicity of their anceſtors. The 
friend of mankind cannot be the friend of 


the gods, who were in all times the real 


ſcourges of the earth. The apoſtle of nature 
will not be the inſtrument of deceitful chi- 
meras, who make this world only an abode 
of illuſions; the adorer of truth will not 
compromiſe with falſchood, he will make no 


covenant with error, of which the conſe— 
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quence will never be other than fatal to 
mortals; he knows that the happincſs of 
the human ſpecies exacts, that the dark and 
unſteady edifice of ſuperſtition ſhould be 
deftroyed from top to bottom, in order to 
elevate to nature, to peace, to virtue, the 
temple Which 1s ſuitable to them. He 
knows, that it is on! y by exti rpating, eve n to 
the very roots, the poiſonous tree, which, 
during ſo many ages, has overiiadovw red the 
univerſe, that! he e es of the in habit tants of 
this world wil be able to perccive that light 
which is ſuitable to illumine them, to guide 
them, and to warm their ſouls. If! lis elfortsare 
vain, if he cannot inſpire with courage thoſe 
beings, too much accuſtomed to tremble, 
he will applaud himſelf for having Cared to 
make the attempt. Neverthe leſs, he will 
not judge his efforts uſeleſs, if he has been 
able to make only one mortal happy ; If his 
principles ha ve calmed the tranſports of one 
honeſt ſoul ; if his reaſonings have cheered up 
ſome virtuous ! carts, He will, at leaſt, have 
the advantage of having banithed trom his 
mind the imp ortunate terrors of the ſuperſti- 
tious; of having driven trom his heart the gall de 
which e <aſperates zcal; of having trodden 


under 
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under his feet thoſe chimeras with which 
the uninformed are tormented. Thus 
eſcaped from the tempeſt, he will contem- 
plate, from the ſummit of his rock, thoſe 
| ſtorms which the gods excite upon the 
earth; he will hold forts a ſuccouring hand 
to thoſe who ſhall be willing to accept it. 
He will encourage them with his voice, he 55 


will ſecond them with his prayers, and in 


the warmth of his compaſſionate. heart, he : 
will exclaim: RE, | 
0 NATURE! ſovereign cot s all Longs! and | 
ye its adorable daughters, VIRTUE, REASON, 
and TRUTH ! remain for ever our only divi- 
nities; it is to you that belong the praiſes 
and the homage of the earth. . Shew us, then, : 
O xATURE! that which man ought to do, 
in order to obtain the happineſs which thou 
makeſt him deſire. VIRTUE! animate him 
with thy beneficent fire. Rtasow ! con— 
duct his uncertain ſteps through the road of 
life. Turk! let thy flambeau illumine 
him. Unite, O aſſiſting deities! your powers, 
in order to ſubmit the hearts of men to your 
dominion. Baniſh from our mind, error, 
wickedneſs, and confuſion; and cauſe know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, goodneſs, and ſerenity, to reign in their 
ſtead. Let impoſture, confounded, never 
dare to ſhew itſelf. Fix our eyes, fo long 
dazzled or blindfolded, at length upon thoſe 
objects which we ought to ſeek. | Diſpel 
for ever, thoſe hideous phantoms, and 
- thoſe ſeducing chimeras which only ſerve to 
lead us aſtray. Draw us from thoſe abyſſes 5 
into which ſuperſtition plunges us; over- 


| throw the fatal empire of deluſion and falſe- 


| hood; wreſt from them the power t they have 
uſurped over you. Command, without ſhar- 
ing it with mortals; break the chains which 
_ overwhelm them; tear the veil that covers 
them ; allay that fury which intoxicates them; 
break in the bloody hands of ty ranny that 
ſceptre with w hich it cruſhes th ent; exile 
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for ever to the imagin: ary regions {rom 


whence fear has brought thenz forth, thoſe 
gods who afflict them. Inſpire the intelligen 5 


being with courage; give lim energy, t that, 


at length, he may dare to love himſelf, eſteem 
bimſelf, and feel his dig: ity; that he may 
dare enfranchi {co humfe If that he lay be 
happy and free ; that bs nay never be a 


ſlave to any but Your laws S 5 that he may 
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perfection his condition; that he may 
cheriſh his fellow-creatures ; that he may 
himſelf enjoy, and that he may alſo cauſe 
others to enjoy. Conſole the child of 
nature for thofe ſorrows which deſtiny 
obliges him to undergo, by thoſe plea- 
ſures of which wiſdom permits him to taſte; 
teach him to ſubmit to neceſſity; con- 
duct him without alarm to the period of al! 
: beings ; and inſtruct him, that HE 1S MADE 
NELTNFR. TO AVVID IT NOR TO FEAR IT. 


| 
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